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A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday, in Boston and 
Cuicaao, devoted to the interests of Woman, to her educational, 
industrial, legal and political Equality, and especially to her right 
of Suffrage. 


MARY A. LIVERMORE, Eprror. 
Jota Warp Hower, Lucy Stone, Wau. Luoyp Garrison 
and T. W. Hiaainson, Associate Editors. 
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a seventh copy free. be forwarded on receipt of 
125.00. 
error sale and subscriptions received by Tut New ENGLAND 
News Co., 41 Court street, Boston, and Taz AMERICAN News 
Co., 119 Nassau street, New York. 
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insertion, $1.00; subsequent insertion, 50 cents, Business notices, 
2 cents per line. The price for advertising is uniform and in- 
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Boston Orrice—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremont House, and 
second door from Beacon street. 

CuicaGo Orrice—82 Washington street, Office of Legal News. 
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All communications for the WoMAN’s JouRNAL, and all letters 
relating to its editorial management, must be addressed to Mary 
A. Livermore, Editor. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the business de- 
partment of the paper, must be addressed to Henry B. BLack- 
WELL, Box 4297, Boston. a 

Mrra BRADWELL, Editor of the Legal Newg, 82 Washington 
street, Chicago, is the Western Agent of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
and is authorized to receive subscriptions, transact business, ete. 











LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


The weather is considered .a worn-out subject, but I 
have a partiality for it. Every variety has a charm for 
me, and whichever I look out upon is apt to seem to me 
the best. No ragged little street-urchin is fonder of 
flattening his nose against the outside of a window and 
staring into a candy-shop, than I of flattening mine 
against the inside and gazing out into a driving storm, 
What could be more beautiful, for instance, than the soft 
gray clouds that droop so near to the window where I 
write, that it almost seems as if I could touch them and 
the pouring rain of this warm April morning? Mother 
Nature, like a good housewife, is astir early in the season ; 
for a month past she has been sounding her wind-harp 
among the trees; blowing her trumpet over the hilltops 
and down the valleys, loudly announcing the approach 
of spring. Now she is treating her dominion to a good 
wash, as a needed preparation for the coming gala-time. 
The sparrows in the parks have heard the news, and are 
busy looking up eligible building sites, and making 
preparations for their spring housekeeping. Very hap- 
py and consequential they seem, flitting from tree to tree, 
now alighting for a moment’s confidential chat with an 
acquaintance, and now off, as if the interests of all spar- 
rowdom were at stake. Birds in the city seem to me 
almost as pathetic as children on the battle-field. They 
must be the missionaries of their species, sent to keep 
alive in our hearts the memories of childhood. To re-~ 
mind us that there are green fields untrodden by weary 
feet, brooks that ripple under forest boughs, and skies 
untarnished by city smoke. 

But while I sauntered through Union Square a day 
or two ago, watching these gray-coated missionaries, my 
attention was diverted to birds of another species and 
quite different plumage. It was opening day at Stewart’s. 
The long coveted and long unattainable corner on 
Broadway and Ninth street was at length completed 
and fitted up, and the whole vast edifice opened to the 
public. Thither flocked the wealth and fashion of New 
York. Private carriages lined the streets on all sides, 
and few omnibuses went up or down Broadway without 
Stopping to deposit a customer. No one can form any 
adequate idea of this establishment who has not visited 
it and gone from story to story, from department to de- 
partment; who has not sauntered among the carpets, 
soft as woodland moss, and delicate tinted as spring 
flowers, that pile its basements; and, ascending in its 
sumptuous elevator, visited floor after floor, rich with 
the manufactures of every quarter of the habitable 
globe. Here a lady, if her purse is long enough, may 
buy a complete outfit for herself and children, from 
body-linen to cloak and bonnet, from overshoes to um- 
brella. Everything at Stewart’s is what it pretends to be, 
and haying paid a fair price, one is sure of a fair article. 
The system and order that prevail in every part of this 
immense establishment are something to marvel at. 
There is no appearance of hurry; no piled up and con- 
fused counters; no chaos of goods; everything is per- 
fectly arranged; and whatever the article asked for the 
purchaser is directed to floor and department with a 
clearness that leaves no room for mistake. 

A great variety of spring and summer dresses are to 
be seen in the department of ladies’ clothing. Rich silks, 
delicate organdies, and muslins elaborately tucked and 
embroidered. If any one has hoped or dreamed that 
the reign of long dresses was passing away, that wo- 
men were growing too sensible to trail after them yards 
and yards of muslin or silk, let him look into Stewart’s 
and despair. No need to warn the wearers of these 
dresses against being strong-minded. Manacled and 
imprisoned, they would scarcely be more helpless or less 
available for any practical purpose. A woman who en- 

gineers three yards of trailing silk or muslin wherever 
she goes, must give her mind to it, and is in no danger 
of having a surplus of mental energy to devote to re- 
form. Encourage your wives and daughters to be fash- 
ionable, all ye who have a horror of strong-mindedness. 
To be at the same time worshippers at the shrine of 
fashion, and priestesses at the altar of humanity, is im- 
Possible; the two things are incompatible, and in so far 





| other. Which is the more fitting destiny for an immor- 
| tal being is a question worth considering. 
Before the Brooklyn Woman’s Club, at its last meet- 
| ing, several able papers were read. One on “Self Reli- 
| ance,” by Mrs. Laura Curtis Bullard, evinced much earn- 
est thought, and was full of wise suggestions and practi- 
cal good sense. Miss Virginia F. Townsend read a fin- 
ished and eloquent paper on “The Times of Madame 
| Sevigny,” and a new member an able review of the re- 
cent lecture of Miss Edgarton in Boston, as reported in 
the New York World. The club reception for this 
month will take place this evening-at the residence of 
Theodore Tilton, on which occasion Miss Kate Hillard 
will deliver a lecture on “The Times of Ben Jonson.” 

In my last I spoke of Miss Edgarton; since then I 
have heard her. Both in the matter and manner of her 
lecture I was disappointed. I expected to find candor 
of statement, and earnestness of purpose—a wolnan, 
with faith in women, speaking in their vehalf; I found 
none of these things. Miss Edgarton expatiates upon 
the benefit to be derived from association among wo- 
men, and in the same breath declares that the only at- 
traction they have for each other is the attraction of re- 
pulsion. With the fact before her that the world’s char- 
ities have been largely administered by women, and 
that every church has its benevolent association com- 
posed of them, she declares that they cannot work to- 
gether. She asserts that women are the conservers of 
morals, and then declares that they are no better than 
| men, and that with their admission to political equality 
every department of government would become infinite- 
ly more corrupt than it is to-day. She is “waiting with 
dignity for the ballot,” and “will welcome it when it 
comes,” but deprecates its influence upon the home, and 
is certain that it will demoralize both men and women. 
While admitting that it is the women who are promi- 
nent in the suffrage movement who have conquered the 
platform for woman, and made it possible for her there 
to assert her individuality, she improves the opportuni- 
ty for which she is indebted to them, and repays the 
debt of gratitude which she confessedly owes these 
women, by taking them up, one by one, bestowing a 
slap on the face of each for the amusement of her audi- 
ence, and loftily dismissing them as “political acrobats ;” 
while she, from the profound thought, large experience 
and sound philosophy of twenty-three years, shows the 
worthlessness of their labor and the inconsequence of the 
ballot. But Miss Edgarton is handsome, and Mr. Gree- 
ley presided; incontrovertible proofs of the soundness of 
her premises, and the justice of her conclusions. 

New York, April 7, 1870. CELIA BURLEIGH, 











BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 


Nothing is more calculated to obscure the merits of 
a question than an appeal to local prejudice. 

We regret, therefore, that an effort is made in certain 
quarters to awaken a spirit of sectionalism by referring 
to the AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 
as Boston, and to the “national society” as New York. 
Not because Boston is inferior to other localities, or be- 
cause New England influence is to be feared or con- 
temned, but because the idea implied is, that the Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association is under sectional con- 
trol, which is an entire mistake, as the following facts 
will show. 

The President of our association is an eminent citi- 
zen of New York. Out of an executive committee 
numbering forty persons, only three are residents of 
Boston. e 

The executive committee is composed of citizens of 
the following States. 


rere 1 Ohio..... eeeeves coee @ 
New Hampshire..... - 1 Indiana ............ 3 
VOPMOMt .ccccscccses 3 Fe icvcicscstsces 8 
Massachusetts ....... 4 Missouri............. 2 
Rhode Island ..... oes DB Pe Reccenccesce § 
Connecticut...... coos A Mbmmenote oc cccccccce 1 
New York..........- 4 Michigan............ 1 
New Jersey.........- S Kansas ...0.cccccees 1 
Pennsylvania ........ 1 Iowa..... Kovtorexeas 1 
Delaware .......... o4 PL is¢-S0ceenseone. B 
PEED chc0ccevees B SD bccteceesse 1 
Louisiana.......++++- DR VRB ccccccccvcecs 1 


District of Columbia .. 1 

In other words, the members of the executive com- 
mittee may be classified as follows :—Eastern States, 10; 
Middle States, 9; Western States, 16; Southern States, 
5. Total 40. 

To the Cleveland convention not a single New Eng- 
land State sent its full quota of delegates. The States 
that were fully represented were four, viz: New Jersey, 
Delaware, Ohio and Indiana. 

The Ohio delegates alone exceeded in number the 
entire body of representatives from New England. 
The controlling influence in the convention was the 
West. The majority of the delegates present were West- 
ern men and women. The nominating committee was 
composed of one member appointed from each State 
represented, and by agreement the choice of the mem- 
ber of the executive committee from each State was 
made in deference to the advice of the delegates from 
that State. 

Since the Cleveland convention adjourned, nine State 
societies, out of thirteen now existing, have formally de- 
clared themselves auxiliary to the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, viz: New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. Only one.third of these are 


The executive committee can at any time be readily 
convened either at New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, or St. Louis—there being members 
enough within easy reach of either one of these points 
to form a quorum. : 

If Boston was chosen as the most favorable locality 
for a Woman Suffrage paper and as the temporary 
central office of the American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, it was done in order to avoid even an appearance 
of antagonism towards a society and newspaper already 
located in New York. 

Had New York been chosen, the same parties who 
now cry “Boston” would have ascribed the selection to 
a spirit of rivalry. Let us hear no more of “Boston” 
or “New York,” in a movement which embraces the con- 
tinent and concerns the welfare of the race. 4H. B. B. 





MR. TILTON’S MEETING. 


An informal meeting was held, to-day, by request of Mr. 
Theodore Tilton and others, at the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
in New York, to discuss the present condition and du- 
ties of the national organizations for Woman Suffrage. 
There were present Mr. Tilton, Mrs. Lucretia Mott, 
Mrs. Laura C. Bullard, (and a part of the time Mr. 
Moulton) to represent those who called the meeting. 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mr. George W. Curtis and Mr. T. W 
Higginson were present, unofficially, from the American 
Woman Suffrage Association, there having been no time 
for the Executive Committee to act on the acceptance 
or refusal of the invitation. There were also present, 
as accredited delegates of the National Woman Suffrage 
Association, Mrs. C. B. Wilbour, Mrs. J. S. Griffing and 
Mr. Parker Pillsbury. ' 

There was no formal organization, and no votes were 
taken. After several hours of frank and courteous con- 
versation, Mr. Tilton desired, in behalf of his associates, 
to offer the following question to those present :— 


Resolved, By the Committee calling this Conference, 
that the following question be fraternally addressed to 
the other parties to this interview :—‘“Are you in favor 
| of a union of the two existing national societies into one 
| organization, or is it your judgment that these two asso- 
ciations should continue to exist as separate bodies ?” 


This was answered in the following order,—first, by 
those representing the American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation :— 

T. W. HieGinson.—l1 desire harmony, but see no rea- 
son for any modification of the present position of the 
A. W. @. A. 

G. Wy CurTIs.—I am in favor of a union, if possible; 
but I think the olive-branch was offered at Cleveland 
and continues to be offered. 

Lucy StToneE.—I see no reason for a change in the or- 
ganization or position of the A. W.S. A., and think the 
olive-branch was held out at Cleveland. 

The delegates from the National Woman Suffrage 
Association answered as follows :— 

Mrs. WILBOUR.—What I want is Woman Suffrage, 
and I am in favor of union with all who are working 
for the same object. 

P. PrttsBuRY.—I am decidedly in favor of a union. 
I left the Equal Rights Association when I saw the divi- 
sions there existing two years ago. 

Mrs. GrirFine.—I am in favor of union, and see no 
reason for disunion. 

The committee calling the conference then expressed 
the follcwing opinions :— : 

Lucretia Mott.—I believe that the two societies 
should mite by such concessions as each should make 
to the other. 

Mrs. BULLARD.—I am heartily in favor of union, for 
I think ;wo parties injure the cause they both wish to 
serve. ; 

T. Tnron.—I believe the two societies ought to be- 
come ore. 
It wil be seen that, while all favored union in the ab- 
stract, tiose who informally represented the association 
formed ut Cleveland held the ground, that, as that socie- 
ty was tie fruit of an honest effort for national harmony, 
it couldnot reasonably disband at the reque-t of those 
who ha refused to codperate with it, while there was 
no reasm to suppose that any new effort would be more 
successful, They agreed in regarding it as a mistake 
to try t force a union of organizations, where experi- 
ence hal shown the want of real harmony. Such an 
attemptwould only make greater antagonism. Mr, Til- 
ton aftewards read the following constitution for a pro- 
posed sciety :— 
CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 
NATONAL WOMAN’S FRANCHISE ASSOCIATION, 
ARTICLE I, 
This eganization shall be called the National Wo- 
man’s Franchise Association. 
ARTICLE II. 
Its obect shall be to secure the elective franchise to 
women >n equal terms with men. 
ARTICLE III. 
Any person favoring this object, and agreeing to this 
constituion, may become a member of this association 
by payirg one dollar annually; or a life-member, by a 


payment of ten dollars at one time; and all members 
shall be intitled to vote at all meetings of the associa- 


tion. 

ARTICLE IV. 
The oficers of this association shall be a president; 
not less han three vice-presidents; a te age sec- 
retary; ‘recording secretary; a treasurer; an auditing 
committe of three; and an executive committee of 
fifteen, d whom five shall constitute a quorum. 
ARTICLE V. 








a8 you make them the one, they cannot possibly be the 


in New England. 


in the city of New York, on the second Tuesday in 
May; when reports shall be presented by the treasurer, 
the secretaries, and the executive committee; officers 
shall be elected for the ensuing year; and such other 
business shall be transacted as the interests of the cause 
may require, 

ARTICLE VI. 

Any State or other loca! society, formed to mote 
Woman’s Suffrage, shall, on declaring itself auxiliary to 
this association, be recognized as such, 

ARTICLE VIL. 

A special meeting of this association shall be called 
by the president at the joint request of any three aux- 
iliary State societies. A special meeting of the execu- 


request of any single auxiliary State society. But the 
association shall have had a previous notice of not less 
than thirty, and the committee of not less than fifteen 


days. 
ARTICLE VILL. ‘ 

The executive committee may fill vacancies in its own 
body, or in any office (the presidency excepted), oceur- 
ing prior to the next ensuing annual meeting of the as- 
sociation. 

ARTICLE IX. 

No money shall be paid by the treasurer except under 
mF restrictions as the executive committee may pro- 
vide. 

ARTICLE X, 

No distinction shall ever be made by this association 

.on account of color, race, or sex. 
ARTICLE XI, 

This constitution may be amended at any meeting of 
the associatiou by a vote of three-fifths of the members 
present. 


It will be seen that this follows mainly in name and 
form that of the “National Woman Suffrage Association” 
and abandons the plan of a delegated society, which is 
| the essential principle of that forme. at Cleveland. To 
| this the members present from the “American” Asso- 
ciation could of course give no assent. 

Mr. Tilton made no seéret of his intention, as this con- 
ference had effected nothing, of proceeding with a third 
national organization, if necessary to carry out his plans, 
The members of the American Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation, on retiring, left him in consultation with those of 
the “National” Association on this point. His printed 
draft of a constitution is given above. It is possible that 
we may soon see three “Richmonds in the field.” 

NEw York, April 6, 1870. T. W. H. 








MASS CON VENTION 


— OF THE — 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
NEW YORK, MAY 1ITH AND 12TH. 


A Mass ConvVENTION for the advocacy of WomAN 
SUFFRAGE, under the auspices of the AMERICAN Wo- 
MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION organized in Cleveland, 
Nov. 24, 1869, will be held in the city of New Yor 
during anniversary week, in Steinway HALL, com- 
mencing May 11, 1870, at 10 A.M., and continuing morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening, May 11th and 12th. To 
be followed by a meeting of the Brooklyn Equal Rights 
Association at the Academy of Music in Brooklyn on 
the 13th inst., morning, afternoon and evening, 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, as President of the AMER- 
ICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, will deliver 
the opening address. . 

The following eminent advocates of the movement 
have already engaged to uddress the convention :— 
Henry Warp Beecner, Jas. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
GEORGE WILLIAM Curtis, PuEBE A. HANAFORD, 
JULIA Warp HowE, Joun WHITEHEAD, 

Wm. Lioyp Garrison, HANNAnH M. T. CUTLER, 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, Oscar CLUTE, 

RoBERT CoLLYER, ApA C. BowLEs, 

Lucy STonk, GiLes B. STEBBINS, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, ELIzABETH K.CHURCHILL, 
MARY GREw, GILBERT HAVEN, 
JAMES B, BRADWELL, T. W. Hiaa@rnson, 
CELIA BURLEIGH, OLIVER JOHNSON, 
ROWLAND CONNOR, Moses Corr TYLER, 
Mary F. Davis, AARON M. POWELL, 
STEPHEN S. Foster, MrriAM M. CoLE, 
Moses Coir TYLER. Wo. Henry CHANNING. 

Other distinguished speakers are expected, and will 
be announced hereafter. 

The friends of the cause in every State and territory 

are respectfully invited to attend. 

By order of the Executive Committee, Dec. 23, 1869, 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, President. 

Myra BRADWELL, Corresponding Secretary. 

Lucy Srone, Chairman Executive Committee. 





A GOOD EXAMPLE, 


The Essex County (Mass.) Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has become a stockholder in the WomAn’s Jour- 
NAL, by investing fifty dollars, and taking a certificate of 
stock in the name of Sarah E. Wilkins, Trustee. 

This is an excellent arrangement. It not only 
strengthens the proprietors of the WomAN’s JouRNAL 
by investing additional capital in the enterprise, but en- 
lists the active interest and codperation of numerous 
friends who will feel themselves more closely identified 
with the paper, and will take an interest in increasing 
its subscription list. 

We hope that other societies will follow the good ex- 

ample. The WoMAN’s JouRNAL may thus be jointly 
owned by the State and local Woman Suffrage Associa- 

tions throughout the United States, It will thereby 

become more thoroughly identified with these asso- 

ciations and a more efficient and responsible represen- 

tative of the Woman Suffrage party of America. 





The amual meeting of this association shall be held 


tive committee shall be called by the chairman at the, 
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A WORD TO T! THE GIRLS. 


Spring-time is coming, ‘girls. The wintry blasts will 
soon betake them to other latitudes. The time for 
sleigh rides, skating parties, evening reiinions, dances, 
lectures and entertainments, are well nigh ended for 
the season. 

-Nature understands herself, and knows well the or- 
der of her exercises; and before my voice reaches you, 
“Mam’selle Spring” will be issuing her magnificent quar- 
terly of fashion, and we shall find all the monthlies, 
weeklies and dailies uttering exactly the same words of 
praise that welcomed the appearance of her ladyship 
last year. 

Spring—what a teacher she is; what an exquisite 
artist; how speedily and elegantly she gets up her toi- 
lettes; and, while never changing pattern, shape or color, 
compels us to declare each and every one “beautiful.” 

No Paris modiste is half so sure to please. “Once 
beautiful, always beautiful,” is her motto, She will 

dress her forests and fields in robes of green, and adorn 
them with neat trimmings of pink and blue—sticking 
in here and there, with her own busy and subile needle, 
the scarlet, gold and purple; and as she walks forth in 
her majesty we shall bow and worship and give thanks. 

How busy she will be. She knows well the myriad 
life that is waiting for her handiwork. She will set up 
her housekeeping in hill and valley, tack down her vel- 
vet carpets while we sleep, hang her pictures and cur- 
tains, and arrange her furniture and bijouterie, until 
her parlors are all aglow, and day by day you will re- 
ceive her cards of invitation to come into her halls and 
gardens, where she spreads her forests of wealth and 
art, and enjoy with her her treasures, 

Dear girls—and I mean it when I say dear girls—for if 
aught in this wide world is dear, a3 involving all the 
interest of the future in every village, town, city, coun- 
ty and State in this widespread and wider spreading 
nation, it is our dear girls—they who are to take the 
places by and by, and duplicate and triplicate the moth- 
ers and wives of to-day; let me repeat, dear girls, if you 
have been toying with winter, the treacherous, cruel old 
bear, in warm, stove rooms, sitting upon “velvet sofas, 
bending over crochet needles, weaving with delicate 
fingers rainbow hued zephyrs, or lengthening out, with 
flying ivory shuttle, yards of tatting or embroidery, 
half: sick with cold, suffering with headaches, troubled 
with quivering and powerful nerves, and hacking: with 
coughs, distracted with weariness and ennui, flying 
from the disagreeable companionship of self to novels, 
operas, theatres, making calls and gossip, for relief— 
what are you going to do with yourselves, now the grand, 
beautiful, sublime spring is coming? Again I ask what 
are you going to do? 

Oh! there is so much work; so many noble, gener- 
ous, strong hands wanted, with strong, true hearts to 
set them going, and find, oh how few, offered for the 
mighty labor of the spring! 

First of all,do your own work. It is commanded, 
love your neighbor as yourself, and you need all your 
own strength to do it. Perchance you are weak; your 
faces are pale; your hearts are timid; your nerves are 
trembling; your heads ache. 

Be your own doctor —“throw physics to the dogs.” 
Be brave for your commands. Come out into the gar- 
den and field, take hoe and rake, put the borders in 
order. Even the spade will be less exhausting, if wise- 
ly used in the free, joyous air of heaven, than the Ger- 
man and round dance at midnight in the crowded hall, 
under the brilliant chandelier, has been. You have 
had enough of indoor life, through the winter, no doubt. 
Dress up your vines, trim your shrubbery, go to the hills 
and woods and brookside, hunt out the trailing arbu- 
tus from its hiding place. Gather the earliest spring 
flowers, the violet and anemone, the wake-robin and 
blue forget-me-not; and, looking down into their sweet, 
retiring eyes, learn lessons of duty, humility and purity 
as the hours go by. 

I see out of my window even now, as I write, a moth- 
er and daughter busily engaged clearing up a garden, rak- 
ing away the last year’s rubbish from the beds, as you, 
dear girls, should rake all the last year’s rubbish from 
your brains and hearts. 

All this rubbish, left of last year’s excellence, but mars 
beauty, and they know it. How well they look—this 
mother and child. The young girl’s eyes flash with 
brightness, and already the prophecy of spring roses are 
upon her cheeks; with her hat and rake, and conven- 
iently short dress, they are as beautiful a picture as any 
man ever paid a thousand guineas for. 

Dear girls, rouse yourselves if you wish to be beauti- 
ful, and it is a duty to be beautiful, just as beautiful as 
each one of you can be in health and strength and ac- 
tivity of life. Beauty does not come of flounces or folds, 
of paniers or costly raiment; diamonds can’t make eyes, 
deadened by disease, look bright, nor the most expen- 
sive French flowers give a human glow to faded, worn 
cheeks. 

Rouse yourselves; learn the truest lesson of life—to be 
useful; to fill your place; to round out your sphere. 
Utter your protest by thought, word and action against 
-the reiterated charge of dailies, weeklies, and monthiies, 
that the girl of the period is “good for nothing.” 
Prove it a libel. 

So sure as spring time and harvest shall come to bless 
the earth, so sure is it that God, whd sets His bow in the 
heavens, allows no cumbering thing long to enjoy the 
good, the true and the beautiful, provided by his hand. 

The poor need your care, not half so much in gifts and 
charities, that relieve the pressure of to-day (though 
these should not be wanting), as in your example and in- 
fluence, to teach them self-reliance and self-help—to 
teach them how aot to be poor. 

"Most of all, do those erring sisters, who have strayed 
from the ways of wisdom and peace, need your positive 
illustrations, that hands were made for labor and that 
the earning of one’s own bread is not disreputable. 





Let those whe have not yet erred have the force of 


your example to enforce the teaching of the wise and 
good, that earnest industry is the most respectable gar-' 
ment a woman can wear. Be calmly and womanly 
brave—and aggressive if need be—all work is woman’s 
work if it must be done, and she can do it profita ly to 
herself, and acceptably to employer. 

No place you can fill is a man’s place unless you un- 
justly crowd him from his position. 

Don't listen to the silly talk about the. “sphere” of wo- 
man. Her sphere is as broad and long, as high and deep, 
as she has power and talent to fill, and for every wasted 
fragment of her ability she is responsible to her own 
soul, to society. 

Work for the failing and tempted brothers. Oh! not 
more does the soldier boy, who has left his right arm or 
his legs upon the battle-field, or the wife and children, 
need you, than does that gay young man by your side— 
who is paralyzing his brain with the cigar, or his whole 
body with the wine cup. 

Oh girls, in pity work for him, stretch forth your arms 
to save, and open your lips to speak the truths, that 
shall hold him from the certain destruction. From the 
women of our time, as well as the men, must come the 
resistance that shall turn back the great wave of desola- 
tion that is breaking now with fearful wrath over our 
whole continent. 

Will you not array yourselves againstit? You must, or 
your own homes and hearts will be desecrated by and by. 
“What can wedo?” Already your cry falls upon my ears, 
from homes where gloom rests dark as midnight, spread 
by the assassin’s hands; from the inebriate’s hell comes 
up the voice of the young lover,—the husband that hath 
but now left his kiss of love upon the lips of his bride. 
“Oh! help, or we perish!” “What can we do?” Stand 
in firm array against the evil of the inebriating cup. 
Frown down the use, speak kindly but resolutely your 
disapprobation, refuse everywhere and at all times your 
countenance and support, banish it from your homes, 
and deny yourselves its association. You have influ- 
ence—use it. 

Be thoughtful and kind to the aged; think of them in 
little things; speak gently and lovingly; loiter now and 
then, when you’ve leisure, to cheer and brighten the 
dim, declining days of those around you who have worn 
out their energies on the generations of the past. Ah! 
may you never know how keenly a rude action or passing 
neglect wounds the weary heart. Nothing is more at- 
tractive in the young than gentle, thoughtful kindness 
to the aged. 

I once heard a beautiful girl—beautiful as the world’s 
estimate of beauty—say to her mother, ‘You say you are 
most worn out, so you best do it.yourself; (alluding to 
some favor asked) ‘wear out the eldest first,’ is my mot- 
to.” That young girl was never beautiful again to my 
eyes. It was a heartless saying, and meant in jest, but it 
wounded deeply, and brought tears to the aged eyes. Oh! 
have acare. A few words more—and I have done with 
this long, dull plea—for your activities. Throw off your 
tight dresses, they cramp and deaden every pulsation of 
your life; away with long trains, and all hurtful appenda- 
ges. She is as surely a suicide, who by wanton usages or 
neglects of duty (when she knows what duty is), destroys 
her health and usefulness—and at last her life—as she 
who throws herself headlong into the stream, or swal- 
lows the poison that ends her existence. 

Arouse ye, oh! beautiful ones, in this spring-time, and 
go to your labors with willing hearts and ready hands. 

FRANCES D. GaGe. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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ATALK ABOUT THINGS AS THEY ARE, AND THINGS AS 
THEY SHOULD BE. 


Susy came in, looking very sober from her walk with 
her friend Mary. ‘Tea was over, and she sat contemplat- 
ing the open fire, but its bright rays did not seem to 
have the power to bring equal cheerfulness to her face. 
Aunt Lotty sat in her corner with the pile of mending 
by her side, and looking at her usually lively niece, 
said,— 

“What’s the matter, Susy, that you look so grave and 
blue ?” 

“J feel grave. A favorite plan or hope that I hav? been 
indulging has come to naught. What do you think 
Mary M. has said to me to-night about marryiag for 
money ?” 

“Mary, your beloved friend Mary ?” 

“Yes; she has told me that she would not marry a 
young man with nothing but his profession to live upon, 
not even if she loved him. She says she would aot be 
willing to be such a burden upon him as she must inev- 
itably be, if he had no fortune accumulated.” 

“And so this ends your plan or hope of having her for 
a sister.” 

“Yes, I may as well own it. I did think sh? and 
George were particularly suited to each other, and vould 
be very happy together; and I fear that he love her, 
and little anticipates the mercenary reasons thit will 
hinder his suit. Oh dear! I donot wonder that mn are 
ready to sacrifice everything for money, when ouw sex 
set so high a value upon it.” ‘Mammon wins hs way 
where seraphs might despair’” And Susy spoke with 





a bitterness proportioned to her love for her brotler. 
“Don’t be too hard on Mary,” said her aunt; “sie has 


being a woman I do not mean to marry unless I love,” 
said Susy, indignantly. 

“I hope not, my dear, but some rich men are lovable, 
and one may love, or not love, somewhat as one wishes. 
Your friend Mary could love your brother, I suspect, if 
her will consented to it; as that does not, because he has 
not money, she does not love him, but probably will 
love some rich man who has lovable qualities in some 
degree, even if not so abundantly as George.” 

“How bitter the thought must be to a young man, that 
money only stands between him and his love, and that 
he must see her won by one not half as good as him- 
self, perhaps, but richer,” said Susy. 

“Yes, I think a young man is embittered by this 
thought; but I do not see that rich, middle aged men re- 
sent very much the idea that their money makes them 
successful suitors in the court of Cupid;—nor should 
they, as society has been in the past. Women have 
been forbidden to acquire property as man does,—for- 
bidden by the prejudices of both sexes, and therefore 
their only way has been to look keenly for property, 
when marrying.” 

“T hope you, Aunt Lotty, are not justifying women 
for marrying for money.” 

“No, not justifying, far less approving, or believing 
that women should sacrifice the best and holiest thing 
in life—love—to riches; but I wished to extenuate such 
a decision as your friend Mary has reached, by showing 
how some of her best feelings would lead her to it; and 
how her delicacy and weakness almost compels her, as 
it does so many of her sex, to a similar course.” 

“Tt’s wrong, it is all wrong, I think,” said Susy ; “yes, it is 
wrong that women should be so helpless and dependent ; 
but it is not wrong that they should value money, and 
wish for it, for the good they can do with it—for the im- 
mense interests that turn upon it. If human beings 
would imitate the birds in their family relations—if 
both together would build the nest for the future home— 
then the double duty of earning money would not op- 
press the man as now it does, and a woman would not 
be a ‘burden’ upon the one she loved. I see no way of 
emancipating love from the undue power of Mammon, 
but by educating our daughters to the idea that the ac- 
quisition of property for the future home is just as hon- 
orable in them as it is in our sons.” 

“Well, aunty, that shall be my way out of the dilem- 
ma. I do not wish to be a burden upon a man, neither 
will I be poor; I will begin as soon as I am through 
school to acquire property, so that I shall be free to 
marry, if I wish to, unshackled by the necessity of find- 
ing a rich man to love. Now, tell me what I shall do ?” 

“Any honest work that you can do, which the world 
wants and will pay for. And I advise you to acquaint 
your father with your wishes, and ask him to give you 
the same aid and care in establishing you in a vocation 
suited to your abilities, that he would if you were a son, 
instead of a daughter. Fathers should do this, if they 
would save their daughters from those mercenary un- 
ions which sometimes prove worse than death.” 

WASHINGTON, D. C. Mrs. H. C, INGERSOLL, 





SPARTAN WOMEN. 


Lycurgus was of opinion that to sit at home and spin 
and weave was well enough for female slaves, but was 
no fitting occupation for the future wives and mothers 
of Spartans. The Spartan maidens, therefore, were 
carried through a system of training like that to which 
the youths were inured. They were exercised daily in 
running, wrestling, and boxing, in the presence of the 
young men, the kings, and the body of the citizens 
They marched in the religious processions and sung and 
danced in public. Xenophon is enthusiastic upon the 
beauty of the Spartan women—that their preéminence 
in this respect was acknowledged in Athens may be in- 
ferred from a passage in the Lysistrata of Aristophanes. 
It isa play in which the women of Greece are repre- 
sented as holding a general convention to devise meas- 
ures for the establishment of peace. On the arrival of 
Lampito, the delegate from Lacedaemon, she is saluted 
by Lysistrata, the leader of the movement, and wel- 
comed by the assembled womanhood in admiring 
terms :-— 

“Hail! 

Lampito, dearest of Laconian women! 

How shines thy beauty, O my sweetest friend, 

How fair thy color—full of life thy trame !” 

* * *“ * & ” 


Lampito— 
“Yes, by the Twain. 
For daily I the art gymnastic practise, 
And leaping strike my backbone with my heels,” 
Lysistrata— 
“In sooth, thy charms are lovely to behold.” 
Aristotle gives a rather unfavorable view of Spartan 
women. They were not in all respects as hardly treated 
asthe men. They were spared the public tables and 


the black broth; and the consequence was, as Plato and | 


Aristotle intimate, that they grew luxurious at home, and 
this difference of treatment, Aristotle says, was owing 
to the fact that Lycurgus did his best to bring the wo- 
men under the same system of discipline with the mens 
but found them more than a match for him, and had to 
give up the attempt. It is very possible that the Athen- 
ian philosopher, who did not greatly admire, on general 


been educated tospend. Without being extravagaat her | principles, the kind of strong-bodied women which the 


habits and tastes all require more money than a jrofes- | 
sional man could hope to have fur years. She is physi- | 


cally unable to endure hardships, and with a po hus- 
band might easily fill an early grave. Besides, ler fa- 
ther is an invalid, and may at any time be obliged jo give 
up his business, which, while it has supported hii fami- 
ly comfortably, has never enabled him to lay w any- 
thing for old age. Mary is an only and affecionate 
child, and probably a strong reason with her fo wish- 
ing to marry a rich man is to provide for her prents 
in the future. Auld Robin Gray is not the onlywooer 
that says, ‘Jennie, for their sakes, oh marry me.’’ 





Spartan gymnastics tended to produce, may have met 
with some unpleasant specimens of the sex, and that he 
analyzed their character as he would have dissected 
some strange fish. A curious fact mentioned by him is, 
that two-fifths of the landed property in his time be- 
longed to women. At all events, women exercised a 
more controlling power in Sparta than elsewhere in 
Greece, and their applause was sought by the young 
men at their military exercises with an enthusiasm that 
reminds us of the knights of the middle ages. Their 
praise was the warrior’s dearest crown; their contempt 


|more intolerable than death.—Felton’s Ancient and 
“I wouldn’t be married for money if | was a ma, and | 


Modern Greece. 








WOMAN'S EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of the American Woman’s Educational 
Association was held March 30, at Steinway Hall, New 
York, at eleven o’clock, and, as all women connected 
with any religious denomination were invited, was a 
very large one. Rey. H. W. Beecher and his sister o¢ 
cupied the platform. After a few humorous remarks by 
the reverend gentleman, he proceeded to read a paper 
written by Miss C. E. Beecher. The argument of the 
paper was in oppésition to the modern movement of 
woman’s rights. It began by referring in detail to the 
many sufferings of woman—the indignities heaped on 
her, with remedies for the same—deplored the existence 
of Free Love, Spiritualism, and the like, with their loose 
teachings, and effects on the female mind. It spoke of 
the ample means furnished for instruction of the males 
throughout the country, but none for females; and 
claimed that every State should have a woman’s uni- 
versity. It stated that not one woman in ten is capable 
of filling the position assigned her as woman, with nu- 
merous statistics of the same, compiled in Boston, and 
other cities. After the reading was concluded, the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed unanimously :— 


“That the best interests of women demand the es- 
tablishment of institutions for scientific and practical 
training, to prepare women for the nursery and difficult 
duties of the family state, and which shall be as liberally 
endowed as are the colle ges and professional schools for 
men.’ 


The Chairman stated that the public press would con- 
tain the announcement of future meetings, and business 
to be transacted at them, after which the meeting ad- 
journe.. 
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THE REFINING INFLUENCE OF THE JURY WOMEN. 


The Laramie, W. T., Sentinel, of March 7, says: “We 
visited the court-room this morning before the general 
assembling, at the invitation of Sheriff Boswell, to look 
at the arrangements and ‘preparations for the court- 
room. Sherif Boswell is naturally rather slovenly, but 
even he is not past cure, and can. even yet be reached 
by the refining influence of woman. As an evidence of 
this fact, in view of our having female jurors, he had 
fitted up the jury-rooms, both grand and petit, with a 
degree of neatness and taste in striking contrast with 
the coarse and negligent provisions made for the last 
term. Those who, like ourselves, were so unfortunate 
as to be on the last grand jury, will carry to their graves 
a recollection of the cold, smoky and filthy place in 
which, for our sins, we were compelled to spend a cou- 
ple of long, weary weeks. But presto! now, behold! and 
a neat, snug, well-furnished room, with a carpet under 
foot, and the walls neatly and tastefully ornamented 
with pictures, and every preparation for the comfort of 
the occupants; and score one, for the refining influence 
of female associations, even in a jury-room. 

——— see 


THE SHREWDNESS OF WOMEN. 


Women are adepts in turning all the weaknesses of 
masculine humanity to their own account. They suit 
themselves to the different tastes of the men they m: et, 
flatter their vanity, and fascinate them, without the 
unfortunate victims of their wiles having the slightest 
suspicion of what is being done. They never exhibit 
the knowledge they have gained, but always allow the 
subject of their investigations to suppose that he is pro- 
ducing the very impression he is trying to produce—in- 
variably, to all appearances, taking him at his own val- 
uation, but secretly marking him down at exactly what 
he is worth. They know who likes spirited women, and 
who is pleased with extreme meekness, and sweetness 
They know how to be appreciative, but carefully avoid 
any exhibition of learning as highly indiscreet. They 
know who likes to do all the talking himself, and who 
likes to be talked to. They know who admires stateli- 
ness and dignity, and who is attracted by animation and 
wit. In short, they know how to do all things to all men 
for the sake of their own advantage.—Exchange. 
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“As cold water to a thirsty soul, so is good news from | 
a far country ;” and a very “far country” from this cor- 
ner of our national domain—this obscure nook in the 
wildwoods of Maine—is the land of Woman Suffrage 
conventions and Woman’s JouRNALS—the “Hub” of 
the wheel of agitation, that is to bring enfranchisement 
towomanhood. But even so far “Down East,” the flush 
of the new morning already reddens the horizon. This 
new morning for the race, travelling, like the dawn of | 
Christianity, from the West to the East, is a new phase | 
of Christian civilization that steps gently, with its weap- | 
ons of light. For Woman Suffrage is the result of Chris- | 
tianity—not altogether of Paul, but a greater than he— | 
the man Christ. 

Away down here in the cold are a few poor women— 
“weaker vessels” —that have gathered feeble hints of the 
stir being made in the outer world by the noble repre- 
sentatives of their sex, who are laboring for future mil- 
lions. We, too, think that women ought to vote; and 
conservative “papas” and “superior” husbands learn, by 
the Independent and some other liberal journals, that 
the subject is being agitated. 

They read of the “fracases” in Washington, Illinois, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, and almost everywhere else 
but in Maine. They frown ominously at the “foolish- 
ness of women’s preaching.” But “the little seed sown 
in the dark” by the Independent, Anti-Slavery Standard, 
ete., notwithstanding the judicious exclusion of light by 
county papers, whose prudent editors fear the too rapid 
germination of the mustard seed,—of course you've 
heard the “auld wife’s fable” of the mustard growing 
only where the woman rules—this least of all seeds 
that is destined to afford such goodly shelter hereafter— 
has been of late so refreshed by that wellspring of truth 
and sprightly wit and wisdom, so comforting to all wo- 
manly souls,—the Boston WoMAN’s JouURNAL—that it 
has sent out a feeble rootlet. Mayhap it may reach the 
“sanctum” of the triune editorial corps, and establish a 
sympathy with the fount of inspiration there that will 
aid its struggling life. 

Of course the WoMAN’s JOURNAL knows that the 
first petition for Woman Suffrage has been presented to 
the Maine Legislature; and the papers say that it, i. ¢., 
the topic, attracts but little notice. We know that, but 
the leaven is working among those who elect legislators. 
There is more hope, now that George Peabody's ocean- 
tost, multi-funeraled ashes are at last resting in silence. 
“Sigma,” of Chicago, a few weeks ago, asked if we East- 
erners were not making a ridiculous fuss over George 
Peabody’s funeral. Yes. The people have been suffi 
ciently edified by the long, tedious eulogies; they have 
sickened of the incongruous mingling of funeral festivi- 
ties and “gay and festive” obsequies, from the first visit 
of “distinguished” guests on board the “Monarch,”— 
where, after reverentially uncovering in presence of all 
that was mortal of the illustrious man so honored by 
two nations, moved on to another part of the ship, and 
appropriately discussed the “funeral baked meats” in “real 
English hospitable style’—down to the closing “hop” 
on board the finest ship in the British navy. This is 
one reason why our grave legislators have attended so 
little to the less weighty matter of Woman Suffrage. 

Another reason may have been that the list of sign- 
ers of the petition is so small—as it was circulated so 
very quietly that very few knew of it, and names that 
would not lave disgraced any petitions are absent. 
There might have been two hundred instead of seven- 
ty-one names. But we cando something. The Woman 
Sutfrage Bazar! There is an opening! We can’t paint 
pictures—only “smut” a little with crayons; but we 
know sweet secrets of woods and shore; lurking-places 
of rare mosses—gem-green, golden and russet—lovelier 
than those of “Newnelly Wood”; and sea-plumes, crim- 
son and purple, that have drifted from alien shores upon 
the rugged island rocks of Maine; algze and sea-mosses, 
delicate and filmy, that by a sort of sea change, the at- 








chemy of taste, we may transmute “into something | 
rich and strange” for the curious; and we have autumn | 
leaves that have kept the secrets of their colors, of ev- 
ery variety of shade peculiar to our New England au- | 
tumn woods, from the most delicate amber to roseate | 
maple—that are as bright as when first pressed seven 
years ago—these for the dwellers in cities. Would they | 
be fit? We will do what we can. ; 

Never in our poor lives has a plea for Woman Suf- 
frage gladdened our ears, though we’ve feasted our eyes 
on the reports of conventions for our good; and there 
were jubilant feet at the news from Wyoming and Min- 
nesota. 

All the noble dames, and sweet, gifted women, who 
have borne the burden and heat of the day, seem to us 
like creatures of romance, because we have only heard | 
of them. Lucy Stone, we were happy to see, effected a | 
decided change in the tone of some of our local papers | 
by her words “fitly spoken.” But it needs the WoMAN’s | 
JOURNAL to rouse the apathetic, to convince the stub- 
born, that there are not a few gifted women,—as 1 heard 
an opponent of the movement remark, a short time 
since —but many. It needs just such journals to edu- 
eate the people—men and women—up to the exigencies | 
of the times. 

But, dear Editress, we must do something! We can- | 
not be idle when there is so much need. These rural | 
districts roll up round majorities for freedom, The “va- | 
cant chair” stands, an eloquent monitor, in many a | 
home, of the absent whose dust climbs to a soul in the | 
grass and flowers of Southern battle-plains. There are | 
eager hearts and hands ready to work, that daughters | 
and sisters, if not ourselves, may share the glories of this 
future. Now, tell us what to do; help us with a sym- | 
pathizing word, that shall make us feel that, though we | 
can have no Woman Suffrage convention way down here 





in Washington county, yet we may feel the electric thrill 
of sympathy with liberty; feel that you know us, and 
we know you as friends, and not as far away literary 
stars that have no sympathy with our humble selves. 
We would glady weleome Miriam Cole’s canine from 
the Suffrage Convention if he wagged his tail approv- 
ingly, “seconding the motions” —not without. (We 
would like to “set him on” to the Rev. Mr. Hatfield.) 
Eva M. WILDER. 
West PemBroke, Washington Co., Me. 
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LETTER FROM DELAWARE. 


Epirors WoMAN’sS JOURNAL :—Though in Delaware 
we have done but-little—comparatively nothing—to pro- 
mote the cause of universal suffrage, still, ever since last 
November, when we were favored with a visit from Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, Mrs. Mary Davis, and their partners, we 
have,been slowly, but steadily, overcoming our objec- 
tions to the new era, whose dawn already assures us of the 
glory of the coming day, when all classes of citizens shall 
enjoy perfect equality before the law, and when in our 
hearts we can regard our beloved country as being in very 
deed “the land of liberty.” Several of our leading citizens, 
including some of our clergymen, openiy avow their readi- 
ness to aid in the good work, while asin other days, so 
now, there are those who, when questioned, coolly in- 
quire whether any of the rulers of the Pharisees believe, 
thereby declining to think for themselves, lest in so do- 
ing they might have to strive against the popular cur- 
rent. It is lamentable to find in this class men assum- 
ing to be teachers of the Christian religion. 

. Well—I was forgetting-—they are but men; and having 
an eye to business, some of them probably think it pays 
to please their patrons, and cannot therefore afford to 
take a step in advance of the crowd. However, being 
accustomed to look to the East for the morning light, so 
in this glorious reform, shall we look to the East for in- 
tellectual light to dispel the darkness that has so long 
brooded over our little State. Already do we feel and 
acknowledge the influence of your efforts to remove the 
legal disabilities, that are so unjustly imposed on woman. 

And yet there are many throughout the country who 
are evidently satisfied with their present condition, 
though to every woman of intelligence it must be hu 
miliating enough to be branded as an inferior being. In 
Delaware, however, we are somewhat in advance of our 
ancestry of the previous century; for in 1865 our State 
Legislature enacted a law to prevent the real estate, mort- 
gages, stocks, and silver plate, held by a woman prior to 
her marriage, orto which she might become entitled dur- 
ing her coverture, to be taken by her husband, or the 
creditors of her husband, to pay any debts of his con- 
tracting. But, by the same law, it is enacted that the wo- 
man, the reputed owner of said real estate, mortgages, 
stocks, and silver-ware, has no authority to sell, will, or 
otherwise dispose of, any of said property, or of any of the 
rents, issues, profits, or interests thereof, without the con- 
sent of her husband, under his hand and seal! Should 
the husband outlive the wife, he becomes “tenant by 
courtesy” of his wife’s property, which finally goes to his 
heirs! And should the wife die childless, no portion of 
her property can by law revert to any of her own imme- 
diate relatives; the husband and his heirs are entitled to 
every thing the wife possessed. Thus, with respect to 
property, or even the means of living, in Delaware, the 
wife is wholly at the mercy of her husband. Can any 
woman of intelligence be satisfied with this dependent 
position? Impossible. Give woman the ballot, and she 
at once becomes a responsible citizen, under whose influ- 
ence we should soon see a decided improvement on the 
legislation of ’65. 

At present the widowed mother, no matter what her 
experience, her intelligence, her judgment, has no voice 
in the electing of school trustees, nor is she, or any of 
her sex, eligible to serve in this capacity, and yet-—mark 
the anomaly—all the still higher offices of teachers, and 
superintendents of our public schools, in Wilmington, are 
filled by women! The reason, however, is obvious—with 
men exclusively as voters, legislators, councillors, and 
school trustees, womens’ wages can be regulated with 
more economy, and with due regard to the interests of 
the municipality. The idea of justice to woman comes 
not within the scope of their official jurisdiction. The 
employing of female teachers in Wilmington has hither- 
to been confined to the public schools, and has not yet 
extended to the pulpits of our Orthodox churches. But 
ratify the fifteenth and sixteenth amendments to the 
Constitution, and Delaware will yet redeem itself in the 
eyes of the nation, by well-directed efforts to promote 
the happiness of the people. JOHN CAMERON, 

WILMINGTON, Del. 


CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


Eliza Sproat Turner, of Chadd’s Ford, Pa., writes in 
strong commendation of the JoURNAL, and her good 
words so please us, that we pass them along to our 
readers :— 

I cannot but wonder where the editors of the Jour- 
NAL contrive to get so much comparatively fresh mat- 
ter in the way of selections, jokes and “first-class short 
tales,” etc. it seems as if they must keep a private 
spring, whose supplies have not been turned over and 
over by all the grinding wheels in Christendom. 





While the Woman Suffrage bill was up before the 
Legislature of Colorado, our attention was attracted by 
a series of remarkably vigorous and able letters in advo- 
cacy of the measure, signed, “A Colorado Woman.” 
They were written by Mrs. Mary McCouk, the able wife 
of the Governor, himself an earnest advocate of Wo- 
man Suffrage. The bill passed the Council of Colorado, 
but was killed in the House. Since then, we have re- 
ceived a letter from Mrs. Gov. McCook, written from 
Washington, from which we clip the following :— 


My half dozen articles were written for the purpose of 
influencing members in our favor, and they were in part 
successful. The suffrage bill passed the Council, but 
was killed in the House. It was a bitter disappoint- 


ment to me, but I think our efforts have paved the way 
to a sure realization of our hopes at the next meeting of 
that body. My husband, Gen. McCook, has for wes d 
years been in favor of Woman Suffrage; but I must ad- 
mit that it is only within the past three years that I 
have given it much consideration. A lecture of Miss 
Dickiuson’s was the cause of my entire conversion, and 
I am now ready to help you, heart and soul. And even 
should it take us long to reach the goal of our desires, 
yet my life is still so young that I feel sure I shall live to 
see the day when universal suffrage will be received by 
our people as a political necessity. 

I hope the day is not far off when I may have the 
pleasure of meeting you. Until then, I am very truly 
yours, Mary McCook. 

It is one of the greatest mysteries to me that so many 
shudder at the thought of a woman casting a vote. 
Whyisit? Is her iadceune so great as to make the na- 
tions tremble? Or do some of the many lazy office- 
seekers fear lest they shall be doomed to resort to some 
other means of support? It may be, however, because 
they fear that the government will be somewhat puri- 
fied; but, be it as it may, we hope that the time is not 
far in the future when justice and equality shall prevail. 
An intelligent and enlightened people ought not to tol- 
erate slavery in any form, and if we do not protest 
against it, if we remain silent, who shall interpose ? 

L. W. WLNCHESTER. 

E. WESTMORELAND, N, H. 

Another convert to Woman Suffrage. The minister 
of our town is that convert. Here have I lived nearly a 
year,—seldom coming in contact with the clergyman 
stationed here, he being of a different persuasion. A 
few evenings ago, we met socially, and our first conver- 
sation on the subject convinced him of the justness of 
woman’s claim to the ballot, and of our duty to partici- 
pate in governmental affairs. And, like a good, bold, 
brave man, he set to work and gave us two woman’s 
rights sermons. Sickness and absence prevented me 
from hearing either; so he came and read me their 
contents. And now we are having them prepared for 
press in their own church paper. A few months ago I 
had almost deemed the cause a hopeless one. In Janu- 
ry, Mr. Wildman, one of the Executive Committee of 
our State, wrote me to suggest the name.of a suitable 
citizen to represent our county; my reply was, I had 
found but one person since living here who was at all 
favorable to the cause, namely, the Rev. Mr. Mills, of 
York, who sometimes came here to preach for us, we 
having no stationed minister. A few weeks ago he fell 
dead on his way home from Sunday-school, and I felt 
alone, but since my new convert (for I claim him), Rev. 
Win. Owens, a great change has been wrought. My 
JOURNALS are out being examined, and I believe will 
bring new subscribers; and, still more strange, I was in- 
vited to speak on the subject in Rev. Mr. Owens’ church, 
and had a large audience. We now have the subject up 
squarely before the people. Please send me some pa- 
pers for distribution, and tracts to sell. I will return re- 
ceipts. Yours, for the right, AGNES KEMP. 

Errers, YorK Co., Pa. 


Will you allow me, Mrs. Editor, in your columns, to 
ask those men who are so anxious about the care of 
“the babies,” to state in figures—of course every man is 
skilled in figures, as well as in logic—how much more 
time it would take a woman away trom children and her 
other household duties, to go to the polls, and deposit 
a vote in the ballot box, than to dress, go to a ball, dance 
the “German,” and recover from the effects ? * 

CAMBRIDGE, 


Yes, I am interested with all my might, mind and 
strength in this question about woman. I have read 
John Stuart Mill’s “Subjection of Woman” three times 
through, and bought four copies for circulation. I have 
seen one copy of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and shall sub- 
scribe for it as soon as I am settled for a few months 
here in New York. 

The WoMAn’s JOURNAL pleased me very much indeed, 
in a certain kindly grace of spirit within a body of fear- 
less strength. It is neither defiant nor obsequious, but 
takes its place quietly as in the order of creation. Let 
us pray it may herald our coming to our full inheritance, 
not with much noise or observation, but as well and 
fully grown, and born in the fit moment. I want to say 
to all women, “Be ready for the great spaces, that are 
made by the falling away of old prejudices; lift up your 
eyes and behold the vastness of your sphere, for it is in 
all spheres, even in the ultimate being we callGod. He, 
- he, is not Father only, but love, which is mother of 
all. 

This question of woman is the only one that reaches 
down to the very sources of good and evil—all others are 
comparatively superficial. All the charities so vast in 
scope, SO numerous as to seem to embrace every need of 
humanity, are concerned with results and not causes, but 
when women know how to be mothers, the vital sources 
of evil will be discovered, and this knowledge can onl 
come from perfect freedom in all departments and utili- 
ties of life. . 

NEW YORK. 


MATTERS IN GENERAL, 
The people of England are everywhere agitating for 
compulsory education. 
The University of the Pacific has students of both 
sexes. The plan works well. 


At Antioch College, the women always take the lead 
in Mathenatics and History. 




















Iowa College has just sent a colored student South to 
teach sclpol, at $70 a month. 

Michigan University has 1,112 students, 33 professors, 
and 25,00) volumes in the library. 

Lord Shaftesbury has become convinced that women 
should beallowed to study medicine. 

The laly student at the University of Michigan is 
taking the lead in most of the studies. 

The waking men of England are demanding abso- 
lutely freeschools, The American idea. 

The Syian Presbyterian College at Beirut has now 
seventy-sk pupils and twelve instructors. 

Chicagc University has recently bought the Hengs- 
tenburg lbrary, of 12,000 German works. 

Well-drssed children in San Francisco amuse them- 
selves on the way to Sunday-school by stoning China- 
men. 

The Rusian government has resolved to establish an 
astronomtal and meteorological observatory on Mount 
Ararat. * 

A recor of the Acts of the (Ecumenical Council is 
to be publshed in six magnificent folio volumes, in the 
most luxuijous style. 





The orignal “Greek Slave” of Hiram Powers was lately 





sold in Paris for 50,000 francs, or more than six times 
the price paid to the sculptor. 

The Scientific American predicts that, in less than 
twenty vears, illustrations will be as common a feature 
of daily papers as market reports now are. 


Dr. Kirby Spencer, an eccentric old gentleman, died 
in Minneapolis, last week, leaving nearly all his property, 
amounting to $20,000, to the Minneapolis Athenreum. 

Iowa plants every year a forest of 5,000,000 trees. 
Within considerable less than half a dozen years, 25,000- 
000 forest trees have been planted, and are now grow- 
ing in the Northwest. 


Lord Napier, of Magdala, lately told a committee of 
the House of Commons, that on the borders of the Red 
Sea the effect of putting the bulb of a thermometer into 
a man’s mouth was to Send down the mercury ten de- 
grees. 

Messrs. W. K. Lewis & Brothers are now condensing 
daily, at their factory in W. Brookfield, Ms., 3,000 quarts 
of milk, producing 159 dozen of one-pound cans of 
condensed milk. There are also prepared five hundred 
dozen one-pound éans of condensed coffee per month, 


Woonsocket, R. I., did a sensible thing in voting that 
all public halls that are now built, or which may be 
built in the future, shall be so constructed as to have the 
inside doors open outward, and the outside doors shall 
be kept open while the hall is occupied by an audience, 

The Secretary of State issued his proclamation, an- 
nouncing the complete ratification of the Fifteenth Arti- 
cle of Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, March 30. The President thought the occasion 
of sufficient importance to send a congratulatory mes- 
sage to Congress. 

The deep soundings made in connection with the lay- 
ing of submarine cables show the average depth of the 
Atlantic Ocean to be 12,000 feet. The deepest part of 
the ocean is on the American side, near the Newfound- 
land Banks, where an immense basin exists, whose 
depth is supposed to excel the height of the Himalayan 
range. 

Right on the heels of the passage of Mr. Cullom’s 
polygamy bill comes this announcement from Utah: 
“Married, in Salt Lake City, Utah, on the 16th instant, 
in the presence of the Saints, Elder Brigham Young to 
Mrs. J. R. Martin, Miss L. M. Pendergast, Mrs. R. M. 
Jenickson, Miss Susie P. Cleveland and Miss Emily P. 
Martin, all of the county of Berks, England.” 


An English paper says: “A correspondence has for 
some time been carried forward in the South Durham 
Mercury as to whether Mr. Carlyle is a pantheist. Mr. 
J.G. Douglass, of Hartlepool, having, in a private letter, 
called the attention of Mr. Carlyle to the public corre- 
spondence referred to, and put the question point-black, 
‘Are you a pantheist ?’ Mr. Carlyle answered in a note: 
‘No, never was; nor a Pot-theist either. For the rest, 
never mind these poor people. So far as they don’t 
mean well, the damage is all their own.—T. C.(7th 
March, 1870).” 


The Western Monthly, for April, contains a sketch of 
Mr. John G. Whittier, which includes the following let- 
ter from the poet to Mr. John Neal, dated in 1828:— 

“My Dear Neal—You dislike—I believe you do, at 
least—the blank verse of our modern poets and poet- 
esses. Nevertheless, I send you a long string of it. If 
you don’t like it, say so privately, and I will quit poetry 
and everything else of a literary nature; for { am sick 
at heart of the business.... Insult has maddened me. 
The friendless boy has been mocked at, and years ago 
he vowed to triumph over the scorners of his boyish 
endeavors. With the unescapable sense of wrong, burn- 
ing like a volcano in the recesses of his spirit, he has 
striven to accomplish this vow, until his heart has 
grown weary of the struggle.” 

A large amount of spurious or perniciously adultera- 
ted tea has been recently imported into England, and 
about seven million pounds have been disposed of at 
public sale. The design is to use it for the adulteration 
of genuine tea. Some samples tested, which were con- 
signed as “fine Morning Congou,” consisted of re-dried 
leaves of exhausted tea, for the most part decomposed , 
offensive in smell, and producing a nauseous and un- 
wholesome liquid. It appears that the stuff is collected 
in one of the filthiest districts of Shanghai, where it is 
gathered in heaps to be dried in the sun, “dogs and pigs 
walking through and over it.” The city authorities of 
London have taken the matter in hand, and instituted 
measures to prevent further sale. 





SKATING FOR LIFE. 


A story is told of a man who came upon a pack of 
hungry wolves while skating in an overflowed forest in 
the Northwest. He threw away his gun and overcoat, 
and whizzed away for dear life. ,It soon became appar- 
ent that he could not hope to get such a clear run As to 
put on top speed, and so leave them behind; but he was 
a practised skater, a “dab” at the fancy work acquired 
on the rinks, where people skate for pastime, and learn to 
be elegant and swanlike. His outer edge and figure 
savedhim. On came the wolves full tilt, their hot breath 
reaching him, just as he put on desperate speed, when, 
whish! he flew round in a beautiful cirele, and the shag- 
gy wretches, carried on by their own tremendous impe- 
tus, were a long way in front, while he went gliding off 
in a contrary direction. Over and over again did he 
practise this manceuvre in smaller circles, till the wolves 
themselves, baffled, and in their rage snapping and bit- 
ing at each other, began to fag, and to think that after 
all they were in chase of the shadow of a man—a hun- 


gry dream of human flesh. Round and round went the ~ 


skater with a cool head and clenched fist, working near- 
er and nearer home, until at last, in the clearing of the 
forest, the pursuers gave up, and with a howl of disap- 
pointment, fled into the thickets. 


Tue Lawrence (Kan.) Journal gives several rules.for 
making good butter, the first of which is a good. wife 
that understands the science of butter-making,. 
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WHAT IS THE AIM OF THE WOMAN MOVEMENT! 


We answer, freedom for woman. Not a struggle for 
supremacy, not a vulgar tournament for office-holding, 
not merely an effort to obtain the ballot as an end. But 
it is a movement to give to woman possession of her- 
self, with the unrestricted use of all her faculties, and 
the power of deciding for herself what she can do and 
cannot do in the world—what is and what is not her 
sphere. 

In the past, man has designated woman’s sphere for 
her—has legislated for her, according to his estimate of 
her, which is, that she is an inferior and subject being, 
intended only as an appendage to himself—has marked 
out her path in life, and if she has dared choose any 
other, has made it very uncomfortable for her. What 
she now demands is perfect freedom to develop as a wo- 
man, without any legislative or social tyranny on his 
part to restrain her, to choose her path in life according 
to her taste and capacity. To this end, she asks the 
abrogation of all legis'ation against her, with a chance 
to legislate for herself, the opening of every field of et- 
fort, the unlocking of every means of culture. 

It has never yet appeared what the capabilities of 
woman are, nor what is the peculiar work of the world 
to which she is fitteé. For man has chosen to force all 
womanhood into one avenue of human existence, and 
then has proclaimed that she is fit for no other. Ham- 
pered, hindred, limited, denied only a partial and very 
incomplete and insuflicient education, kept for ages in 
the dependence and minority of childhood, legislated 
against, denied rights of property, right to her own 
children, right to herself, compelled to the drudgery and 
menial service of the world, without any pay, or at best, 
half pay, or else accepted as a doll or toy, or a pamper- 
ed plaything, criticized, judged and condemned as a ra- 
tional and human being, and yet denied the status, 
rights and freedom of one—such has been woman’s 
state in the past. ; 

But she has felt the general quickening of the age, 
and has grown with the growth of the civilized world. 
She has risen to the height of asking complete posses- 
sion of herself, with freedom to work out her own fu- 
ture, and to decide for herself her place in the world of 
work. Freedom, education, opportunity, justice—the 
same as men have—these are her demands to-day. She 
asks the ballot, as that is the method, in this country, 
of expressing and getting hold of public opinion. Are 
these demands unreasonable? Not at all, They are 
woman’s heritage, her birthright, and man in withhold- 
ing them has greatly wronged her. And in the incom- 
pleteness of his own development, in the social disor- 
ders and distresses of the age, in the very frivolity, in- 
competence and weaknesses of women, of which man 
makes loud complaint, in the ill success which has ne- 
cessarily attended his experiment of running the world 
with half the wisdom and power God gave for its man- 
agement—in these penal results the wrong of man’s 
mistake stands confessed. : 

Is there anything in the woman movement which 
ought to awaken the hostility of good, wise and just 
men? Should it not rather command their codpera- 
tion ? 





THE OPPOSITION OF THE VERMONT PRESS. 


We have just finished wading through the exchanges 
of the Vermont press which have accumulated for the 
last fortnight; not having had time before to gratify our 
curiosity. In our search through them we have been 
impressed anew with the vulgarity and abuse, the vili- 
fication and misrepresentation, the obscene ridicule and 
ribald jests, to which the press of that State resorts in 
its opposition to the Woman Suffrage movement. We 
do not find a single journal of them all, secular or re- 
ligious, daily, or weekly, if opposed to this reform, 
which expresses its opposition in manly argument or de- 
cent language. Jokes, dripping with the filthiness of a 
prurient imagination, falsehoods the most outrageous, 
manufactured ‘out of whole cloth, concerning the wo- 
men leaders of the movement—the deliberate mis-report- 
ing of women’s conventions, so that dignitied and order- 
ly assemblages appear like sessions in Pandemonium— 
paragraphs quoted from the lowest order of papers, and 
credited to those edited by women, in the interest of 
their sex—these and all other low and vile methods are 
resorted to by the Vermont press of the opposition, to 
choke down the Woman Suffrage reform. . 

When Christ commanded the legion of devils to come 
out of the man possessed with them, they threw the pa- 
tient on the ground, and tore him, so that he lay raving 
and foaming. But these paroxysms only indicated the 
near and complete exorcism of the evil spirits, who soon 
took their departure into a herd of swine, leaving the 
before afilieted man clothed and in his right mind. Let 
us take courage from this New Testament story. For 
if the evil spirits now assailing women through the pub- 
lic press of Vermont are not already in a “herd of 
swine”—as we might infer from the porcine demonstra- 
tions—their wrath and raving betoken that they are 
undergoing the process of being cast out, and will soon 
take their departure. This epidemic of ribaldry and 
billingsgate which has so attacked the press of the op- 
position cannot last long. It will exhaust itself by its 
own wiolence. 

Moreover, the woman movement is largely indebted 
to these very newspaper attacks. During the war, we 
all know how nervously our inexperienced soldiers 
would dodge the shot and shell, which they heard howl- 
ing and shrieking over their heads. But by-and-by, 
when the guns of the enemy were brought to bear di- 
rectly upon them, and the missiles of death fell thick 
and fast within their ranks, they forgot their former 


nervousness and timidity, and were endowed with a 
sublime courage, that carried them unflinchingly for- 
ward to victory. Just so in the present case. 

The first volleys of newspaper abuse sent dismay into 
the ranks of the women who had organized to secure 
their elevation and enfranchisement, and many a wo- 
man recoiled from the martyrdom that she supposed 
awaited her. But the persistent continuance of this 
paper bombardment has accustomed women to the 
noise and bluster. They have learned that it does them 
no‘harm, and has done them the service of revealing to 
them the character of their opponents. So, instead of 
rending their garments and putting on sackcloth and 
ashes, as it was supposed they would, they have girt 
themselves with a new resolve, and unheeding the din, 
which halted them but a moment, are pressing on to 
the complete triumph of which they are now confident. 
Despite the frantic efforts to prevent it, the Woman Suf- 
frage cause has gained largely in Vermont. Over two 
hundred subscribers to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL have 
been sent to the office, and letters of sympathy and in- 
terest from that State pour in upon us daily. 

We think it is Longfellow, in his “Outre Mer,” who 
describes a hotel sign in Germany, that, by a cunning 
trick of the painter, is made to look at a distance like 
a lion rampant. But as the traveller approaches it, and 
beholds it from a near view, he finds the raging lion 
softened and subdued, until, when he stands squarely 
before it, he sees it to be only the picture of a donkey. 
Courage, women, everywhere! Be not affrighted! It 
is not the roaring of lions that you hear—but the bray- 
ing of donkeys! 














EDITORIAL NOTES, 

We wonder if anybody has noticed that’ Cullom’s 
Utah bill, framed for the suppression of polygamy, now 
before the Senate, disfranchises the women who have 
the right to vote in that territory? The bill has many 
objectionable features—and this is one of them. 


The Iowa House joint resolution for a Woman Suf- 
frage amendment of the State Constitution passed the 
Senate of that State last week, without discussion—yeas, 
82; nays, 11. It has to be agreed to by the next Gener- 
al Assembly, and cannot come before the people before 
some time in 1872. The people of Iowa will undoubted- 
ly be ready for Woman Suffrage before the time comes 
for them to vote upon it. 


Why do not some of our bright girls who graduate 
from High Schools and Normal Schools, and who are 
looking for a vocation, study architecture? It is a pro- 
fession that pays well, after it is thoroughly learned, and 
one in which women of a certain kind of talent might 
excel, An architect of this city who has skill, reputa- 
tion, and very remunerative employment, informs us 
that he would be glad to receive-a young woman, possess- 
ing the requisite qualifications, into his office, as a pupil 
—and that after the first six mouths she would become 
self-supporting in her occupation. Is there no young 
girl who is attracted by this opportunity ? 


At a meeting of the Board of Regents of the Universi- 
ty of Michigan, held at Ann Arbor on the 29th ult., Dr. 
Crosby, as Steward of the Hospital, made a report, which 
was signed also by Drs. Douglass and Palmer, decidedly 
opposing the admission of women to the Medital De- 
partment as now constituted. The Medical Faculty rec- 
ommended to the Board to take the whole subject un- 
der consideration, and favor them with such instructions 
as they may deem for the best good of the University. 
In the judgment of the committee, the medical coéd- 
ucation of the sexes is at best an experiment of doubt- 
ful utility, and one not calculated to increase the dignity 
of man or the modesty of woman. 


The Cornell Era, the college paper of Cornell Univer- 
sity, contains in its issue of March 23d, a capital article 
from the pen of William C, Russell, a cousin, by the way, 
of Rev. Wm. H. Channing, with many of his noble char- 
acteristics, and one of the University professors. It ap- 
pears to have been written in reply to a previous article 
of the Era, that took ground against the admission of 
women to Cornell University. In his reply Prof. Rus- 
sell shows that women have a perfect right to admission 
to Cornell, and argues that their admission will prove 
only beneficial to the male students, as well as to them 
selves. The tone of the article is so thoroughly noble, 
and it is so broad in its scope, and so unanswerable in 
its argument, that we shall give it hereafter. 


While we were waiting at the depot at Grotm June- 
tion, Mass.,a few mornings since, we noticed that the 
telegrapher employed there was a fair, slight girl of 
about twenty years, who received and sent the messages 
brought into the office with promptness and inteligence, 
bringing to her work, chiefly among men, a-refined grace 
and politeness that made her very charming. We made 
her acquaintance, and found that not only is she the 
telegrapher of the station, but the freight clerk, md that 
on Sundays she is church organist, most of the time 
rendering classical and church music with feelitg, taste 
and intelligence. We were very proud to kmw her. 


the Massachusetts Legislature, who has great ‘atherly 
pride in his daughter Mary, as he has good reison for 
having. 


We have often asserted that men accustomedto deal 
in general traducing and vilification of women give oc- 
easion for the suspicion that they are unfortwate in 
their wives—for which assertion we have been visited 
with any amount of censure. But it seems weare en- 
dorsed in this opinion by no less a personage thin John 
Stuart Mill. In his “Subjection of Woman,” jage 43, 
hg says: — 

The most favorable case which a man can gnerally 
have for studying the character of a woman, é that of 
his own wife; for the opportunities are greater,and the 
cases of complete sympathy not so unspeakaly rare. 





And, in fact, this is the source from which an; knowl- 


She is the daughter of Hon. Mr. Bancroft, a menber of 





edge worth having on the subject has, I believe, gener- 
ally come. But most men have not had the opportuni- 
ty of studying in this way more than a single case; ac- 
cordingly one can, to an almost laughable degree, infer 
what a man’s wife is like, from his opinions about wo- 
men in general. 

One of our Western exchanges says: “It is not proba- 
ble that thé originators of the woman’s advancement 
movement expected much opposition from the objects 
of their solicitude, and now they are somewhat astound- 
ed at the adverse attitude of such women as Catherine 
Beecher, the wives of General Sherman, Admiral Dahl- 
gren, and ladies of position and influence.” 

No, good friend, we are not in the least astonished. 
We do not any more expect all women to agree upon 
any one question, than you do that all men will so agree. 
If Jefferson Davis, Generals Lee, Stonewall Jackson, 
Breckenridge, Longstreet, and a great host of other lead- 
ers of the Southern rebellion, all of them gentlemen of 


“position and influence,” had been able to agree with | 


President Lincoln and the leaders of public sentiment 
in the North, concerning the principles of the govern- 
ment of the United States, we should have been spared 
the agony of the five years war which cost a million 
lives, and resulted in the downfall of slavery. We should 
never have had the horrors of Andersonville, Belle Isle 
and Libby, nor would the country be full to-day of sol- 
diers’ widows and orphans. The South desired the gov- 
ernment carried on for the benefit of the few—*“gentle- 
men of position and influence.” And it is to be feared 
that these “ladies of position and influence,” living in 
affluent comfort, forget the great majority of the women 
of the world, who have not “all the rights they want,” 
who are united in their lives with brutal men, that 
make life to them an intolerable burden. Can any 
harm come to this army of the humble women by plac- 
ing them on the level of legal equality with these men, 
whose mental and moral superiors they already are? 








THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 


THEODORE TILTON, Esg.:—Dear Sir: In the Inde- 
pendent of this week appears a Card, to which no other 
name than your own is appended, and which you very 
properly characterize as “Extraordinary ;” for we re- 
member to have seen nothing more extraordinary in the 
shape of a pronunciamento, whether officially or un- 
officially made. As if there were some great national 
interest at stake, it commences with an appeal “To the 
American People ;’ but all anxiety is quickly allayed by 
the announcement that you are “commissioned”—by 
whom is not stated, but, we have reason to believe, only 
self-commissioned—"to procure the name and address 
of every person in the United States who takes a friend- 
ly interest in Woman’s Enfranchisement.” A very harm- 
less matter, surely! For its accomplishment you say, 
“Three thousand American newspapers will oblige a 
brother editor by generously printing this Card in their 
columns.” Nevertheless this inconsequential registration 
is regarded by you as of such vast importance, that “the 
friends of the cause are urged to respond so simultane- 
ously that their letters shall fly hither like a snow- 
storm”(!)—and you gravely set forth, that “the day will 
come when their children and children’s children will 
be proud of the record!” This strikes us as a singular 
exaggeration; seeing that the only object specified by 
you, in justification of this prodigious etfort, is simply “to 
know to whom to send important documents!” It re- 
minds us of 








“ocean into tempest tossed, 
To waft a feather or to drown a fly.” 

Standing by itself, your “Card Extraordinary” would 
call for no public comment from us; but following it is 
an equally “extraordinary” article from your pen, ac- 
companied by sundry letters, aud names of estimable 
and well-meaning friends of the enfranchisement of 
women, obtained in response to your private solicita- 
tion, which our connection with the AMERICAN Wo- 
MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION requires should be replied 
to without, delay. 

In the article alluded to, you say—‘Practically there 
are two national organizations for Woman Sutlrage: Mrs, 
Stanton’s and Mr. Beecher’s, or, to speak more accurate- 
ly, Miss Anthony’s and Mrs. Stone’s; two separate and 
rival societies, which, in our opinion, would quadruple 
their usefulness if they could be harmoniously combined 
into one.” The partisan state of your mind is shown 
by the manner in which you describe the formation of 
these two societies: “Last May the National Woman’s 
Suffrage Association was organized, of which Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton (one of the ablest of American 
women), became the brilliant president, having for a 
coadjutur Miss Susan B. Anthony, the maiden mother 
of many a philanthropic enterprise,” ete. 

Under what circumstances this society was formed 
you do not state. The facts are these :—At the annual 
meeting of the American Equal Rights Association, 
held in New York, last May, persons were present from 
different parts of the country. After that body had ad- 
journed, and many had left New York, a score of per- 
sons, more or less, from abroad, from fourteen different 
States, it is claimed, with several times that number 
resident in and near the city, convened in the parlors 
of the “Woman’s Bureau,” and then and there organ- 
ized what they called the “National Woman’s Suffrage 
Association.” They were not sent by any State or any 
society as delegates for any such purpose. No public 
notice had been given that such an organization was 
contemplated, and hence no opportunity had been of- 
fered to send delegates to form a national Association. 
The persons did not appear in those parlors as author- 
ized agents to represent a State. They had no creden- 
tials from any organization. Many of the most prom- 
inent women interested in the suffrage movement knew 
nothing of this meeting. They were not invited to it, had 
no part nor lot in it, and were explicitly assured by Mrs, 
Stanton and Miss Anthony that no attempt would be 
made to form any such association at that time, and so 
they confidingly left the city. All men were excluded from 
office. A list of officers, exclusively women,‘was elected. 





The control of the Association was vested in an executive 
committee, resident in New York city. The number of 
officers was enlarged by private correspondence from 
the Woman’s Bureau, with individuals in different 
States. The result was a close corporation, a local soci- 
ety, national only in name, not widely representative in 
its character; the organ of a few persons, and controlled 
by local and personal interest. 

The subsequent proceedings of this association were 
in accordance with its irregular and irresponsible origin, 
Weekly meetings were held to discuss a variety of ques- 
tions, often not germane to the question of suffrage— 
such as the causes of deficiency of offspring, marriage, 
divorce, the social evil, &c. These proceedings were 
published by the New York city papers, and in the Rev- 
olution, as the transactions of the “National Woman Suf- 
frage Association.” Friends of the cause sent inquiries 
and remonstrances, which remained unanswered. 

At one of those weekly meetings, a resolution was of- 
fered by Mrs. Stanton, and adopted, repudiating the Fif- 
teenth Amendment; thus committing the movement 
upon a most important question, in a most unjustifiable 
manner, by the action of a few individuals. 

A divisivn of feeling and action was created among the 





friends of Woman Suffrage by the previous alliance of 


Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony with the notorious 
George Francis Train, of whose “fantastic tricks” and 
harlequin displays it is quite unnecessary to speak. As 
the result of this discreditable alliance, the Revolution 
was established, advocating “educated suffrage, prohibi- 
tion of foreign manufactures, America against Europe,” 
an inconvertible paper currency, and other peculiar 
theories. ‘This paper, owned by an individual, and not 
under the control of any association, yet assumed to be 
“the mouthpiece of the woman’s cause.” By its persist- 
ent attacks upon the Fifteenth Amendment, (the rati- 
fication of which is just cause for jubilation on the part 
of the friends of freedom and progress universally,) and 
by the partisan character of its utterances upon collater- 
al questions, in regard to which the friends of Woman 
Sutlrage widely differ, many earnest inquirers have been 
repelled, many friends alienated, aud powerful party 
feelings and interests aroused. ‘The National Woman 
Sutfrage Association has for its president the editor of 
this paper, in the person of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

For these and many other reasons that might be stat- 
ed, equally cogent and conclusive, the many iriends and 
advocates of our movement, in various parts of the coun- 
try, were deeply impressed with the duty and necéssity 
of forming an American association under such aus- 
pices, and in such a representative character, as to just- 
ly claim the contidence and support of all sections of 
the country. Accordingly, a circular was issued, last 
August, in behalf of the Executive Committee of the 
New England Woman Suffrage Association, yeeommend- 
ing “the assembling of a convention, devised on a truly 
national basis, for the organization of an American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. The language of this cireu- 
lar was—* Without depreciating the value of associations 
already existing, it is yet deemed that an organization 
at once more comprehensive and more widely represen- 
tative than any of these is urgently called for.’ The 
call was signed by leading friends of the cause in twen- 
ty-two States of the Union, and published in hundreds 
of newspapers all over the country. Its object was dis- 
tinctly stated. It was to be a representative body; and 
hence the different States, through their several suffrage 
organizations, were invited to send delegates, 

At the appointed time, the convention was held at 
Cleveland, O., and between one and two hundred author- 
ized delegates, from twenty-two States, organized the 
American Woman Sutlrage Association. This body of 
delegates did not meet in a “parlor.” The work was not 
done in a corner, but ina public hall, in the presence of a 
crowded assembly, The proceedings were telegraphed 
daily by the Associated Press to all parts of the eduntry. 
Not a word fell from the lips of any speaker in dispar- 
agement of any other association or of any person inden- 
tified with the movement, but the utmost harmony pre- 
vailed throughout on the occasion. Believing in the 
eqnal rights of men and women, the Association cor- 
dially invited all alike interested in the good cause to 
share its responsibilities and honors, placing the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, by his ready consent, at its head 
as President. 

In what manner does the editor of the Independent 
describe this weighty and truly representative move- 
ment? Thus:—‘Mrs. Lucy Stone... went to Cleve- 
land, and, in common with other well-known advocates 
of Woman Suffrage, founded the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, which borrowed the name of the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher for its figurehead, (!) and which 
owed its separate existence to the fact that its founders 
were at disagreement with the utterances of Mrs. Stan- 
ton in the Revolution, and with the measures of Miss 
Anthony in the executive committee.” This language 
is alike invidious and unwarrantable, and a gross impu- 
tation upon all who signed the call for the Cleveland 
Convention, or who helped to orgenize the AMERICAN 
WoMAN SUFFRAGE ASssociATIon. Instead of evincing 
any hostility to the New York Society, this association 
has never in any manner sought a controversy with it, 
but has carefully “pursued the even tenor of its way,” 
adhering strictly to its specific object, and exhibiting a 
spirit of catholicity of the broadest nature in the wel- 
come it gives to all who desire to be enrolled in its mem- 
bership. There is, therefore, no ground for casting any 
imputations upon its spirit or purpose; nor, since its 
formation, has anything occurred to warrant the ap- 
peal for its extinction, absorption, or re-formation, as is 
now unbecomingly attempted. We speak in its behalf, 
not ofticially, but as officers and members of the same; 
and because there is not sufficient time to summon a 
meeting of its executive committee in season to ensure 
an immediate publication of their views on the subject. 
Those views we believe we very faithfully represent. 

We are surprised to read the following unqualified 
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statement on the part of the editorfof the Independent:— 


“Whatever may be the result of the proposed confer- 
ence, [at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, in New York, on 
Wednesday next, April 6th,] the friends of union and 
cooperation will be glad to know that the overture has 
deen received with equal friendliness by the two socie- 
ties.” There is no foundation for this statement. The 
Revolution says:—“The effort is no doubt well intended, 
put such a want of just discrimination as it evinces is 
almost as deplorable as the division it seeks to heal. ... 
It is one of those problems which abound in the nine- 
teenth century, but which all the growing wisdom of the 
twentieth will never solve.” 


It is our convictien that this “olive branch,” however 
well meant, will serve rather as a fire-brand to kindle 
the flames of a division which otherwise would never 
seriously retard the progress of that grand movement, 
which we all claim to be equally dear to our hearts, and 
for the triumph of which we all stand openly pledged 
to labor, through such instrumentalities as shall best 
commend themselves te our judgment and conscience. 

Yours, for truth and justice, 
WILLIAM LLoyp Garrison, 
JULIA Warp Hows, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, 
Mary A. LIVERMORE. 
Boston, April 2, 1870. 





“{ HAVE ALL THE RIGHTS I WANT.” 


When Dr. Johnson had published his English Dic- 
tionary, and was asked by a lady how he chanced to 
make a certain mistake that she pointed out, he answer- 
ed, “Ignorance, madame, pure ignorance.” I always 
fee) disposed to make the same comment on the asser- 
tion of any woman that she has all the rights she wants. 
For every woman is, or may be, or might have been, a 
mother. And when she comes to know that even now, 
almost all over the Union, a married mother has no 
legal right to her child, I should think her tongue would 
cleave to her mouth before she would utter those foolish 
words again. 

All the things I ever heard or read against slavery did 
not fix in my soul such a hostility to it as a single scene 
in a Missouri slave-market some fourteen years ago. As 
I sat there a purchaser came in to buy a little girl to 
wait on his wife. Three little sisters were brought in, 
from eight to twelve years old; they were mulattos, with 
sweet, gentle manners; they had evidently been taken 
good care of, and their pink calico frocks were clean and 
whole. The gentleman chose one of them, and then 
asked her, good-naturedly enough, if she did not wish 
to go with him? She burst inte tears, and said, “I would 
rather stay with my mother.” But her tears were as 
powerless, of course, as so many salt drops from the 
ocean. 

That was all. But all the horrors of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin—the stories told me by fugitive slaves—the scarred 
backs I afterwards saw by dozens among colored re- 
cruits, did not impress me as did that hour in the jail. 
The whole probable life of that poor, wronged, mother- 
less, shrinking child passed before me in fancy. It 
seemed to me that a man must be utterly lost to all 
manly instinets who would not give his life to overthrow 
such a system. It seemed to me that the woman who 
could tolerate, much less defend it, could not herself be 
true, could not be pure, or must be fearfully and grossly 
ignorant. 

You acquiesce, fair lady. You say it was horrible 
indeed, but, thank God, it is past. Past? Is it so? 
Past, if you please, as to the bar of slavery, but as to 
the legal position of woman, still a fearful reality. It 
is not two months since a scene took place in a Boston 
court-room before Chief Justice Chapman which was 
worse, in this respect, than that scene in St. Lou's, in- 
asmuch as the mother was present when the child was 
taken away, and thé wrong was sanctioned by the high- 
est judicial officer of the State. Two little girls, who had 
been taken from their mother by their guardian, (their 
Sather being dead), had taken refuge with her against his 
wishes, and he brought them into court under a writ of 
habeas corpus, and the court awarded them to him as 
against their mother. “The little ones were very much 
affected (says the Boston Herald), by the result of the 
decision which separated them ‘from their mother, and 
force was required to remove them from the court-room- 
The distress of the mother was also very evident.” 
(See Woman’s JoURNAL, Feb. 12.) 

There must have been some special reason, you say; 
for such a seeming outrage; she wasabad woman. No; 
she was “a lady of the highest respectability.” No charge 
was made against her. But, being left a widow, she 
had married again, and for that, and that only, so far as 
appears, the court took from her the guardianship of 
her own children, bone of her bone and flesh of her 
flesh—the children for whom she had borne the deepest 
physical agony of womanhood—and awarded them to 
somebody else. 

You say, “But her second husband might have mis- 
used the children?” Might? So the guardian might, 
and that where they had no mother to protect them. 
But had the father been left a widower, he might have 
made a half-dozen successive marriages, havé brought 
stepmother after stepmother to control these children, 
and no court could have interfered. The father is rec- 
ognized before the law as the natural guardian of the 
children. The mother, even though she be lett a widow, 
is not. Theconsequence is a series of outrages of which 
only a few scattered instances come before the public— 
just as in slavery, out of a hundred little girls sold away 
from their parents, only one case might ever be mention- 
ed in any newspaper. 

The possibility of a single such occurrence as that 
mentioned in this report shows that there is still a fun- 
damental wrong in the legal position of woman. And 
the fact that the most of women do not know it, only 
deepens the wrong—as Dr. Channing said of the con- 
tentment of the Southern slaves. The mass of men, 
even of lawyers, pass by such things, as they formerly 
Passed by the facts of slavery. The Chairman of the 


Judiciary Committee of a New England State, a man 
through whose hands the State legislation of years had 
passed, told me that he was ashamed to own how blind 
he had been to the legal wrongs of women till he heard 
them irresistibly stated (as he said) in an argument be- 
fore the Legislature by Lucy Stone. 

There is no lasting remedy for these wrongs except to 
give woman the political power to protect herself. There 
never yet existed a rac@;nor a class, nor a sex, which 
was noble enough to be trusted with political power 
over another sex, or class, or race. It is for self-defense 
that woman needs the ballot. And in view of a single 
such occurrence as I have given, I charge that woman 
who professes to have “all the rights she wants” either 
with a want of all feeling of motherhood, or with “ig- 
norance, madame, pure ignorance.” T. W. H. 


OUR CALIFORNIA LETTER. 


CAPITOL DOINGS. 

You wil] be glad to learn that the California Suffrag- 
ists have followed up their late convention by a mild 
attack on the Legislature. This attack was made in the 
form of a petition, asking enfranchisement for the wo- 
men of the State, and signed by three or four thousand 
gentlemen and ladies of “lawful age,” as the phrase 
goes. It was presented almost simultaneously, in both 
Houses; in the Senate by Mr. Tweed, in the assembly 
by Mr. Finney—two legislators well known here as just 
and liberal thinkers. 

The assembly men received the application with a 
good degree of courtesy; but the “potent, grave and rev- 
erend seigniors” of the upper House showed a decided 
inclination to stave off all respectful consideration of 
the matter. No sooner was the petition read, than pro- 
posals for its disposition poured in froi all sides, One 
moved its consignment to “Committee on Federal Rela- 
tions”; another recommended it to “Comniittee on 
Claims ;” while a more than ordinarily witty Senator 
proposed to “refer the male portion of the document to 
Commitee on Elections, and the female portion to Com- 
mittee on Public Morals.” 

This sportive sally elicited much responsive applause 
and laughter. How delightful it is, by the by, to see 
that pure humor is never thrown away on the consery- 
ative Solons of our country! Finally, the matter was 
placed as deserved, in the hands of special committees 
from Senate and assembly; and two evenings were de- 
voted to a hearing of the subject. 

Many leading and influential ladies of this city, and 
of various country towns, supported the Sacramento 
sisterhood during these sessions; and, altogether, they 
formed such a brilliant galaxy of feminine sages as 
quite to illuminate the benighted Capitol, and its leg- 
islative halls. Mrs. Haskell, president of the State asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Lewis, president of the Sacramento socie- 
ty, Mrs. Gordon, Mrs. Spear, Rev. Mr. Brown, of Sac- 
ramento, Mrs. McKee, Rev. C. G. Ames, and others, 
presented the claims of “the cause” most ably and effec- 
tively, and were heard, not alone by the committee-men, 
but by large and attentive audiences. The assembly 
committee returned a handsome report, recommend- 
ing that the prayer of the petitioners be granted; and 
at the same time introduced a constitutional amend- 
ment to that end. This was killed to be sure; but it is 
much that it was offered—much that even a fair hear- 
ing was gained; and, for the present, the agitators of 
this region may rest well content. 

“FRISCO” JOTTINGS. 

Chancing to enter the ladies’ department of our city 
postoffice, a few days ago, I was surprised to see a good- 
ly number of men congregated there, all of them be- 
traying a most unaccountable excitement. Poised on 
tip-toe, they were gesticulating freely, and straining 
their eyes, and almost dislocating their necks in reck- 
less attempts to look over one another’s hats and shoul- 
ders at the “delivery window.” Such lively curiosity, 
and such intense interest, not wholly unmingled with 
apprehension, beamed in their aspect, that I thought 
nothing short of an entire menagerie, or, at the very 
least, an escaped lion, or enraged elephant, must be 
temporarily located behind the frail wooden screen. 
Laboring under this impression, and having a decent 
regard for my own physical safety, I was on the point 
of beating a hasty retreat, when a word stayed my de- 
parting footsteps. “——- —— innovation,’ came faintly 
from a gentleman in a remote corner. 

That was enough. 

Like the oft mentioned war horse, who is said to scent 
the battle from afar, this veteran reformer immedi- 
ately discerned, from these few stray syllables, that the 
“woman question” was at the bottom of this unusual com- 
motion. Precisely what phase of the great “question” 
it was which just then so ruffled the public composure, 
I didn’t know; but I determined to “see it through”; 
and, accordingly, took my stand amid the jostling mul- 
titude. 

Presently, my surmises received strong confirmation. 
“Rights,” sibilated a distant member of the group; 
“female,” breathed another, in discreet undertone; 
“sphere,” pronounced a third. Containing my soul in 
as much patience as possible, I awaited the moment 
when I, in turn, should reach the all absorbing 
“window.” 

That moment came at last. The mystery was fath- 
omed. Two mild and ixoffensive women clerks were 
handling the letters, in place of the customary gentle- 
men!!! 

These, then, were the monsters which had attracted 
such frantic observation from the crowd! 

Here was the deadly “innovation” which had so 
alarmed and aroused the intelligent voters of this me- 
tropolis! Taken all in all, the scene was too supremely 
funny for anything outside of a “Screaming Farce?’ 
Since that momentous morning, I have been a fre- 
quent and amused listener to the objurgations, both loud 








and deep, which are poured upon thése lackless “Inno- 


vators.” Like most novices in any business, they are 
not so rapid in their movements as well-trained experts ; 


and the populace cannot away with their unavoidable 
slowness. 

“This experiment is a failure, sir, a failure!” oracular- 
ly announced a beardless yonth, in my hearing. 

“These ladies are certainly not fast,” sneered a gray- 
haired sinner. A timid, but charitable person, venturing 
mildly to suggest that “practice might make the new 
clerks perfect,” was instantly silenced by the assertion 
that “a woman is, and always will be, four times as long 
in finding a letter as a man.” Nor do these pleasing 
comments emanate from the chivalrous sex alone; wo- 
men, who would not presume to criticize the short-com- 
ings of a male servitor, pipe in shrill chorus, against the 
failings of their sisters. 

“A body has to have an everlastin’ stand here, now-a- 
days!” 

“Women clerks! It’s the greatest nuisance ever I 
see,” 

“Sure an’ I hope ye'll not be kapin’ me long here.” 

These, and a thousand similar sayings, are the genial 
encouragements offered to the lady employées by mem- 
bers of their own sex. 

Such, then, is the cordial welcome to-day bestowed, by 
an appreciative public, upon any enterprising dame who 
ventures to try a new field of labor! And yet, are we 
not continually assured, by the highest authorities, that 
America already offers every opportunity and facility to 
“working women ;” and that she smiles with uniform 
benignity upon their every undertaking ? 

Well, let us hope these “Frisco” clerks will keep their 
places until they prove to the sceptical community that 
—however awkward women may at first seem in a 
strange walk of business—‘‘she is not bred so dull but 
she can learn” to be a skilled worker therein. 

THE MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

Since I last wrote, the much-expected “Musical Festi- 
val” has transpired, and has proven, both in the selec- 
tions rendered, and in its general accessions, a second, 
though greatly abridged, edition of the “Peace Jubilee.” 
Small, however, as it may have been by comparison, it 
was yet an immense thing for this young land. Com- 
mencing on Washington’s Birthday, it continued during 
the remainder of the week. And what a gala week it 
was! Crowds of visitors from the interior, and from 
neighboring States, thronged the streets; business was 
to a great extent suspended, and the city fairly surren- 
dered itself to a musical furore. Strolling along the gay 
theroughfares, one heard, on all sides, the dialogue of 
the old comedy :— 

“Sir Harry Wildair.—‘Whither are you bound, sir?’ 

“Clincher, Jr.—Bound, sir? I’m going to the Ju- 
bilee, sir! ” 

Yes, everybody went, and admired their sweethearts 
and cousins who sang in the adult chorus, and worship- 
ped their children who sang in the juvenile chorus, and 
marvelled at the big drum, and went into ecstasies over 
the anvils and guns and electricity,—and had a glori- 
ous time generally. Viewed from a social and financial 
stand-point the festival was unquestionably a success; 
but, musically considered, the wretched acoustic proper- 
ties of the “Pavilion” wherein it occurred rendered it a 
partial failure. Built for the accommodation of a “Me- 
chanies’ Fair,” this edifice presented such a succession 
of angles and galleries and nooks and corners, that sound 
had no choice but to get lost among its unhappy intrica- 
cies. The finest modulations of the orchestra and cho- 
rus, and many silvery notes of Camilla’s violin, became 
utterly inaudible at a little distance from the stage; and 
thus all harmonious effect was marred. 

Haven't I intimated, in some previous letter, that Mad- 
ame Camilla Urso was to conduct the concerts herself? 

She did no such thing, after all; and so, “woman's 
right” to lead a mighty musical host remains still un- 
vindicated. WESTERNER. 

SAN FRANCISCO, March, 1870. 





“AUNT FANNY’ GAGE TO MR. THEODORE TILTON. 


The following letter was sent to the Independent, in 
correction of an editorial paragraph, in which Mrs, Gage 
claims she is not correctly represented. The letter has 
not appeared in the Independent, and so a copy has been 
sent to the WoMAN’s JoURNAL. We print it below:— 

DeAR Mr. Trtton:—You say in your editorial notes 
in last week’s Independent, in reference to a proposed 
conference of friends of Woman Suffrage, “Mrs. Fran- 
cis D. Gage urges it forward with all her sympathetic 
earnestness and motherly zeal.” 

‘This is too strong a statement. I see no objection to 
the proposed conference, and am strongly in favor of har- 
mony and codperation if they can be attained. 

But my sympathies are entirely with the Cleveland 
org:nization, and its methods of work and the leaders 
whe are identified with it. My idea has not been for a 
moment to set aside the present leaders of this move- 
mett, and if they cannot be brought into harmony, I 
should certainly vote that they work in separate organ- 
izations. 

Your circular states that the signers are not members 
of either association. As I am a member of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association, please withdraw my 
name and oblige, Yours truly, 

Frances D. GaGe. 

BrRooKLyYN, March 28, 1870. 


LITTER FROM MRS, PETER A. TAYLOR, LONDON. 


Our readers will be interested in the following ex- 
trac from a letter of Mrs. Peter Alfred Taylor, Aubrey 
Howe, London. It gives an encouraging account of 
the progress of the cause of Woman Suffrage in Eng- 
lan¢ :— 

We hold a Woman Suffrage meeting in London, on 
Mah 26th, at the Hanover Square Rooms. I have to 
take the chair again. Amongst our speakers will be 
Mr. Mill, Lord Amberley, Mr. Jacob Bright, Sir. C. W. 
Diile, Mrs. Fawcett, Miss Taylor, (Mr. Mill's stepdaugh- 
ter) Sir B. Anstruther, Mr. Cairnes, &c. I hope it 
willbe a successful meeting, the more especially as the 
secoid reading of our bill will take place on the 4th of 
May. I will send you a paper containing notice of our 
meeing. Our cause is progressing fast in England. 








Amongst our late converts are Rev. F. D. Maurice and 











his son, both men of large influence. The former has 
written a good letter lately to the editor of the Specta- 
tor—|It appeared in the Woman’s Journat of April 
<a — of Woman Suffrage. I think it can- 
no lo ‘fore we our hard and cons' 

a eyes wie —" 

see in Utah the Woman Suffrage is gained; bu 
that will not have much, if any influence = in ‘Ene 
land. The arguments brought against us are really 
very puerile now; one is “the new source of excitement 
to women.” Even this is decidedly incorrect. Some 
women have always taken a great interest in politics—a 
far higher sentiment than that of operas, theatres, balls, 
&c., which our opponents advocate. No; men fear wo- 
man’s pure and high influence—that is, the worldly- 
minded men. The true, good men are our advocates, 
and I am delighted to see that women feel their duties 
more than heretofore. A noble class of girls are grow- 
ing up to womanhood who will do us honor, and be a 
blessing to humanity. Lam so busy in preparing for 
our meeting that I must beg you to excuse this hasty 
note. I remain yours very truly, TAYLOR. 
AuBReEY House, Norrine Hitt, 
West London, March 12. 


George Wiiliam Curtis gave in his adherence to the 
American Woman Suffrage Association, and became 
one of its members in the following emphatic manner. 
His note enclosed five dollars. It will be remembered 
that a person becomes a member of the association by 
signing the constitution and paying one dollar :— * 


DEAR Mrs. Stone:—If this makes me five-fold a 
member of the American Woman Suffrage Association, 
so much the better. Very truly yours, 

George WILLIAM CURTIS, 

NorTH SHORE, STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 








HAYDEN's New Mernop ror Tax Guitar. Price $3. Send for 
Descriptive Catalogue to W. L. HAYDEN, 120 Tremont St., Boston. 














WENDELL PHILLIPS 
Will speak at 
ELORTICULTURAL HALL, 
SUNDAY P. M., APRIL 17TH, 


Giving a new lecture, and the last of the Sunday Afternoon Series. 
Tickets at the Bookstores. . 


The lecture next Sunday is by Mr. POTTER, of New Bedford 
and will be a very interesting one. Apr. 9. 





A DICKENS NUMBER! 
EVERY SATURDAY, 
Number 15, 

For April 9, now ready, contains the first chapters of 
Charles Dickeus’s New Stery, 


“The Mystery of Edwin Drood.” 


By special artangement it appears in Every Saturpay from 
advance sheets furnished by Mr. Dickens, simultaneously with its 
publication in England. Those who wish to read “The Mystery 
of Edwin Drood” in its earliest and only authorized form in 
America, will tind it in Every Sarurpay. 

This number of Every Satrurpay contains 

An Excellent New Portrait of Dickens. 


Views of Dickens’s Residence. 





A Pictorial Supplement accompanies this number, entitled 


MR, PICK WICK’S RECEPTION, 

drawn expressly for this number of Every Satrurpay by Sot 
EyTinG¥, Jr., and representing the principal characters that fig- 
ure in Dickens’s Novels—such as Pickwick and Sam Weller, 
Scrooge, Bob Cratehit and Tiny Tim, Captain Cuttle, Pecksniff 
and his daughters, Micawber with his faithful wife and the twins, 
Oliver Twist, Little Nell and her Grandfather, Fagin and his apt 
pupils—the Artful Dodger, and Charley Bates, The Fat Boy,— 
and scores beside that make the light and shades of Mr. Dickens’s 
marvellous pictures. 





(te Tue Mysrery or Epwin Droop will be continued in 
Every Sarunpay through the year. 





TERMS OF “EVERY SATURDAY.” 
Single Weekly Number, 10 cents; Mouthly Parts, 50 cents. 
Yearly Subscription, 95.00 in advance; $4.00 a year to subscrib- 
ers for any other periodical published by Fields, Osgood & Co. 





0H For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 
Fields, Osgood & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
BOSTON. lt 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 





Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known to the trade. 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 


Finvan Haddie~, H-.liand Herrings, &c. 


PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
March 26. tf 





GREAT PAINTING. 
Battle of Gettysburg. 


Now on exhibition at 
A. A. CHILDS & CO.’S ART GALLERY, 
Apr. 2. 129 Tremont Street. lm 
EDWIN MORTON, 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
Feb. 26. 33 School Street, Boston. 
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Miscellany. 


WHAT THE WILD WAVES SAY. 
TO MRS. J. L. H. 








Where the breakers roar on the rocky shore, 
Full many a pleasant day, 

At our little nook, with our talk or book, 
We have seen pass swift away. 

On the sparkling strand, in the pure white sand, 
I sit me alone by the sea, 

For a dread command from a sov’reign grand 
Has taken you from me. ; 


But the glad waves dance in the sun’s warm giance, 
As boldly to shore they roll, 

And along the reach of the long, curved beach, 
I hear their solemn toll. 

Foam-fingers white, o’er the sands so bright— 
They are reaching up the shore ; : 

Then they hasten back to the ocean’s track, 
Repeating their labors o’er. 


But at every time they essay to climb, 
.A victory they gain, 

Tho’ their onward march is a toilsome search, 
Through weariness and pain ; 

And they ne’er recede, nor their struggles heed, 
But higher rise and higher ; 

If they seem to fall, it is but t’recall 
New strength for their great desire. 

*' * * ae * . 

Our life is a sea as majestic to me ;— 
Our hopes, the billows that roll, 

Aspirations grand, up eternity’s sand, 
From the ever-living soul ; 

And the shelving beach, and the rocks we reach, 
That turn us from our way, 

Are the petty cares, and the worldly snares, 
That thickly strew the day. 


But the shelving sands can but stay our hands 
For a moment at a time, 
We shall onward go, as the breakers flow, 
In our upward march sublime. 
To the topmost reach of the snowy beach 
We are gaining every day— 
It is surely ours in the coming hours, 
And shall be ours alway. 


And our restless soul, as the waves that roll, 
Shall visit every strand; 
And with knowledge gained, ne’er by self retained, 
It shall bless its native land. 
And the surging wave shall all useless rave, 
That separates you and me, 
For time and space shall have run their race, 
And no more our barriers be! 
Lita BARNEY SAYLEs. 
SeasipE WatcaH HILt, Ct., Sept., 1869. 
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HALF THE WORLD'S WORK. 


BY MRS. ROBERT DALE OWEN. 


[Continued from last week.| 

It was verging on the the end of June. Three weeks 
had passed since Mrs. Dennison, having sent the chief 
portion of her personal effects to Mrs. Steadman’s 
house, had stepped into the lumbering stage, (her one 
trunk strapped on behind) that was to convey her to 
the nearest railroad station. 

Mary had bidden her mother a tearful farewell, well 
knowing that the separation was more than an ordinary 
one; but Mrs. Dennison had maintained a grave com- 
posure. Her grief was not of the sort that shows itself 
in weeping. Quieter, but more lasting, it would end 
only with her life; while in the three weeks that had 
passed since the departure, Mary had already begun to 
be indifferent to her mother’s absence. 

The weather was more oppressive than is usual even 
in mid-summer. .In Charles Campbell’s office, on a cer- 
tain day, it had been excessively sultry, and he had felt 
it in an aggravated degree, because of an error in his 
accounts, the whereabouts of which he had spent the 
whole morning in a vain attempt to discover. It is not 
surprising that, under such circumstances, he had taken 
his dinner in a state of silent abstraction, and that after 
it was over, he had seated himself on an armchair in 
the hall, the coolest place to be found. 

Seeing him thus disposed to postpone his return to 
the office, and thinking she could finish her house- 
work just as well after he was gone, Mary took posses- 
sion of a small lounge opposite to him, and picked up 
some needle-work that lay there, with the intention of 
enjoying his society as long as he remained. 

She was no sooner seated than Charles raised his 
eyes from the floor, and, surveying her critically from 
head to foot, remarked in a sarcastic tone,— 

“Upon my word, Mary, I think you might indulge in 
a clean dress occasionally.” 


“Oh! you must not mind my dress, in the middle of | - 


the day,” said Mary, playfully; “I shall come out in my 
new blue muslin this evening. Housewives are not ex- 
pected to be very nice at dinner.” 

“What a fuss you women keep up about your house- 
keeping! I should like to know, what on earth you 
have to do—only three of us, and Alice to help you, 
that should prevent your being dressed for dinner.” 

If the trouble with his accounts had disturbed Mr. 
Campbell's temper, Mary also had had little trials that 
morning, and the tone of this speech nettled her. With 
some asperity, she replied that she had been busy the 
whole morning, and that nothing had been done that 
would not require to be done again the next day. 

“I must confess to a curiosity to hear what the mighty 
affairs are, that occupy the whole morning of two per- 





sons, doing the housework of four, and one of them a 
baby,” replied Charles, still ironically. 

“Will you listen if I tell you?” 

“Of course I will; but pray begin from the breakfast- 
table. I know all about dressing baby, and airing rooms 
and getting breakfast. You fly about so that I can’t 
draw a quiet breath until I am half-way to the office.” 

Mary did not allow this speech to ruffle her temper, 
or divert her from her purpose; for she really did wish 
that Charles understood more about her daily work. 
So she went on: “Well, then, when you go to the office 
after breakfast, we have the two bedrooms, the parlor, 
the hall, the dining-room and kitchen, with the porch, 
to sweep and dust; washstands to attend to, breakfast 
dishes to wash, and the lamps to trim and fill. Then 


every day has its additional work either of ironing, of 


baking, or of extra cleaning. We could get through this 
better if I could stay and help Alice all the morning; 
but I must go to market, and make my purchases there 
and elsewhere. If Fred is awake I take him with me; 
that hinders me a good deal. If he is asleep I must 
hurry back to attend to him, for Alice has no time; and 
if she had, she has no faculty to get along with him. 
As soon as I return from market I usually go into the 
garden to gather fruit and vegetables, and prepare them 
for cooking or for the table. Sometimes I have to take 
Fred into the garden with me, and then you ought to 
see what mischief he does, running over the beds, pull- 
ing up the half-grown things, and making such a mess 
of himself. I thought I should never get the sand out 
of his hair this morning. To-day it was so near dinner- 
time before I could get him settled to his nap, that I 
was in a fever for fear you would come before it could 
be ready. ‘These were the reasons why I did not change 
my dress,” 

“I should think you might leave Fred with Alice 
while you go into the garden.” 

This was said in such an absent, indifferent tone, that 
Mary felt disheartened, and little inclined to reply. She 
had told him already, that Alice could not manage Fred ; 
and if she said what just then came into her mind, that 
if her mother was there to care for her child whenever 
she had other duties to perform, and to share and 
shorten these duties when they pressed upon her—if 
she told him that, had her mother been with them that 
very morning, she would have had plenty of time to 
dress as he wished her, she knew that he would inter- 
pret itasa reproach. So she turned the conversation 
by asking her husband whether he remembered-that his 
brother Norton, just before his visit to them the pre- 
vious summer, had been staying at a new hotel in Cin- 
cinnati. 

Yes, he remembered it. 

“You know he was always making comparisons be- 
teen good hotels and private houses. He used to say it 
was conclusive as to the capacity of women, that they 
so signally fail, even on a small scale, in procuring the 
comforts obtainable without difficulty, on a large one. 
Every day he made me nervously anxious lest, in his 
fastidiousness, he should feel some deficiency.” 

“You surprise me; I thought Norton was all polite- 
ness to you, and that you agreed admirably.” 

“Oh, he never said anything pointedly personal, but I 
understood his meaning well enough; and I thought it 
unkind of him when I was doing my very best. One 
day I happened to find an account of his brag hotel in’a 
newspaper; the number of pounds of meat consumed, 
the lights, fuel, ete. One item I brought triumphantly 
to show to him: it was that on an average there were in 
the house two servants for every three guests. He had 
never thought of that. I gave him my opinion frankly 
enough, that—considering how many things must be done 
ina private house that are either not done at all or partial- 
ly done, in a hotel; that they had two or three times as 
much help as we housekeepers usually ask or obtain, to 
say nothing of the great advantages of the division of 
labor—they didn’t show so much more capacity than 
women, after all.” 

“And you explained it all to Norton ?” 

“Yes.” : 

“What did he say ?” 

“He said he wished I would go on talking, for I had 
the prettiest teeth he had ever seen. I wanted to box 
his ears.” 

The recalling of this conversation with her brother- 
in-law had renewed the feeling of indignation caused by 
it at the time; the flushing eye and blushing cheek en- 
hanced Mary’s beauty so much that Charles, as well as 
Norton, was more occupied in admiring herthan in con- 
sidering the subject of her conversation. She caught 
the expression on his face, and thought to herself: “It 
is of no use to talk to men.” She was too light-hearted 
to dwell long on this; yet her life’s experience had 
begun. 

In the evening Charles appeared earlier than usual; 
and brought a horse ahd buggy with him, thinking tie 
drive would be a pleasant relief after the sultry day. Tae 
error in his books had been-discovered and rectified, and 
he was in excellent spirits as he rushed through tie 
hall, calling Alice, and telling her to hurry with the tea, 
that they might have time for the drive. 

Seeing no one, he proceeded to the kitchen, but the 
scene there arrested his step on the threshold. 


A bright fire in the stove produced an intense hest. 
Mary, in a thin muslin dressing-wrapper, belted in at 
the waist by the strings of a large apron, her dress open 
at the neck, and sleeves rolled above the elbows, was 
measuring red ripe English raspberries from tvo 
large dishes that stood, heaped full, on the table. Tvo 
porcelain-lined kettles and a tin saucepan were unde- 
going an extra purification from Alice. A white wocil- 
en bucket, containing granulated sugar, but carefuly 
covered from the flies, stood close at hand; and a nun- 
ber of glass fruit-cans had been placed in pans of bot 
water, ready to receive the berries after the fire Ind 
done its part. And there sat baby in the corner, le- 
lighted at the commotion. An old faded calico had 


been substituted for his usual afternoon costume; and 
he was busily transferring half-a-dozen raspberries from 
a painted tin cup to a small plate on his lap. 

Mary laughed merrily at the astonishment on Charles’s 
face. But when he said, “Come, Mary, I’ve brought a 
horse and buggy, intending to drive you out after tea; 
but as there seems no reasonable prospect of any meal 
for an hour to come, you had better leave Aliee to finish 
this pow-wowing, and get outMato the open air. We 
shall be back by the time she is ready for us.” Mary 
felt obliged to demur. 

“I am very sorry you brought the horse and buggy 
to-day without saying a word about your intention at 
noon. Now, it isimpossible. I can’t leave all these jars, 
and this fruit and sugar, to Alice’s tender mercies; and 
how could she get tea if I did? You knowI must take 


care of what you provide.” Then, seeing the look of 


disappointment on his face, she added: “You need not 
lose your drive; I’ll get Fred ready, and you can drive 
round, and take up Angie Bennet; she is an invalid, 
and the air will do her good. She will not think Fred- 
die a nuisance.” ‘ 

There seemed no better alternative,so Charles agreed 
to take his wife’s proposal, As he drove along the road 
towards Mrs. Bennet’s residence, doubts, for the first 
time, began to suggest themselves as to the propriety of 
his conduct towards Mrs. Dennison. One principal ob- 
ject which he had expected to attain by it had been a 
more uninterrupted enjoyment of his home and his 
wife’s society. But it seemed to be working quite the 
other way. This was not the first time during the short 
three weeks of the mother’s absence that Mary had been 
obliged to decline a walk or a neighborly visit, because 
of the pressure of some household duty, that would have 
been undertaken by the old lady with the greatest 
alacrity. 

Had he lost more than he had gained? People often 
do, when they try for too much. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





THE THEATRICAL SHOE TRADE. 


The Shoe and Leather Reporter gives the following 
particulars of theatrical shoemaking :— 


“Within the past ten years theatrical shoemaking, 
a feature of the St. Crispin art, for many years holding 
a prominent place in the older European countries, has 
become domesticated among us, and this branch of in- 
dustry may now be regarded as a part of the American 
trade entitled to special mention and consideration. 

Once the costumer of the theatre could be relied on 
to furnish the “inake up” of a character in all of its de- 
tails. The“stars” usually providing their own wardrobes 
complete from Paris or London, no great demand was 
made upon native resources. But with the advent of 
new and magnificent theatres, supporting first-class 
stock companies, running a play often for an entire 
season, the costumer’s art became a most important 
auxiliary, and theatrical shoemaking a business in it- 
self, 

Thus we find, that at the opening of Booth’s Thea- 
ter, a little over a year ago, Mr. Somers, a theatrical 
shoemaker, furnished sixty-five pairs of shoes of five 
different styles, for ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ The material 
of these shoes, a plain white kid, was imported, and 
with the design furnished to the shoemaker, who re- 
turned them to the costumer to be stained, to represent 
different materials. 

Since the introduction of the ‘Black Crook’ era in 
dramatic history, a regular and most profitable business 
has been conducted in the making of satin slippers for 
the ballet. These are worth from $2.50 to $3.50 per 
pair, according to the quality of the satin, which costs 
trom $3 to $4 a yard; with heels, the price is from $4.50 
to $5.50 for ladies, and about twenty per cent. higher for 
gentlemen. 

The ballet dancers always use the best satin, flesh- 
colored, and seldom use a pair of slippers the third 
time. These dancing slippers never vary in fashion, 
always being made to fit the foot closely, yet permitting 
perfect flexibility; they are of fine black kid, and very 
popular among the ladies of Europe for house wear, a 
fashion that has not obtained as yet, outside of the pro- 
tession, to any extent in this country. 

Circus people and gymnasts are also regular custom- 
ers of theatrical shoemakers; but the most expensive 
and artistic workmanship is only called in requisition 
for such actors as Edwin Booth, Edwin Forrest, J. W. 
Wallack, McKean, Buchanan, E. L. Davenport, G. H. 
Clark, and other first-class performers, 

The following items from the account of the above- 
named theatrical shoemaker, with Edwin Booth, will 
give some idea of the styles and prices in this branch of 
the business :— 

One pair turret-topped, plum-colored morocco boots, for 


I 6 nn cannes Leeenniiigtnd ean ee ate $238.00 
One pair searlet silk high-tongued shoes, for Cardinal 

POE a 00h 60505506 baer cvesetncesescuvescsatacessczee 12.00 
One pair silk-velvet Venetian shoes, with cut point front 

and back toe and instep. ... 0.0.2.0. .ccccccccscccsccces 12.00 
One pair red morocco Roman sandals for Brutus......... 10.00 
One pair King Richard strapped-shoes, long, pointed toe, 


of plum-colored velvet (very SE 6000 a5i 600k 05200 16.00 
One pair bucket-top boots, King Charles the First style, 
lum-colored morocco, made very high and to fold over, 


ined with the same material, using three skins........ 25.00 
One pair black silk-velvet shoes, with three straps, for 
Hamlet........ j DheSdEs REGO S 0860000 F450-505254505006008 12.00 


This class of goods is very desirable. After lasting 
many years, if the piece has an unusually long run, the 
costumers get pretty well worn out, but there is no 
cobbling, no repairing, done by him of the St. Crispin, 
who counts Brutus and Hamlet, Julius Cesar, Macbeth 
and King Richard among his patrons, nor will he de- 
mean his art by associating with it common work for 
the people.” 





Following the example of De Quincy, who made an 
argument in defense of Judas Iscariot, the London Spec- 
tator has come out in defense of Xantippe, the terma- 
gant spouse of Socrates, whose name has passed into a 
proverb for a scolding wife. In these days of woman’s 
rights, it is certainly fitting that something should be said 
in behalf of this much abused,woman. Socrates him- 
self was a woman’s rights man, holding that women 
were not inferior to men, and had he lived in our day 
would probably have been a chief speaker at women’s 
conventions, where we have no doubt he would himself 
have defended Xantippe. She was certainly a Tartar. 
She railed, she stormed at Socrates, and doused him with 
dirty water. She knocked over the table, broke the 
crockery, and on one occasion tore the cloak from her 
husband’s back in the steet, which, as it was about the 
only garment he wore, must have been very annoying! 
Her own son said there was no living with her. 

But then, think of the provocation she had. If she 





was a poor wife, Socrates was a still poorer husband. 
The Spectator finds excuse for her in his ugliness, for 





what woman could tolerate a man who was le-eyed 
who squinted, and whose nose was a short, fat snub, his 
nostrils turning up to the heavens, enabling him, as he 
said, to receive smells from all sides! Then he was awk. 
ward, absent-minded, held all the conventionalities of 
life, so dear to the heart of woman, in contempt; a hard 
old philosopher who openly said that he married his 
wife for the reason that if he should be able to endure 
her he would be able to endure all other ills of life, 
Could anything be more provoking to a high-spirited 
woman? An impracticable man, evidently, and one 
whom no woman could pardon, should the story prove 
true that he and Xantippe had but one dress between, 
them, so that only one could leave the house at a time, 
There are other things, not hinted at by the Specta- 
tor, which may be said for Xantippe. She had a wo- 
man’s pride in her household appointments, but Soera- 
tes was no provider. He provided no dinner,—didn’t 
even leave her sixpence to trade with the fishmonger at 
the door. True, Socrates said that man could live upon 
little, but then he didn’t earn that little. He would take 
no pay for his teaching. While he was spending the 
forenoon in a glorious loaf in a neighbor's shop, his soul 
revelling in great ideas, his wife was confined among the 
broken furniture and empty stew-pans at home, think- 
ing how agreeable it would be to have a good dinner, 
Is it any wonder she scolded him when he came home ? 
And when he took it all with such imperturbable coolness 
wasn’t she justified in flying into a still hotter passion ? 
There was no living with such a man. And yet Xan- 
tippe loved him, and wept aloud when she saw him eon- 
demned to die. She was evidently a passionate. soft- 
hearted woman, while he was a dry. old phi'osopher, 
whose heart, if he had any, was in his head. It is time 
he should bear his full share of the blame for the infe- 
licities of his domestic life.—Portland Transcript. 


- —23——— 


THE LUXURY OF EASY DRESSES. 


The following is clipped from the “Laws of Life” :— 


“Very few ladies know how to appreciate an easy and 
healthful dress, They think their dresses are loose when 
a man or boy put into one as tight would gasp for want 
of breath, and feel incapable of putting forth any effort 
except to break the bands. Ladies are so accustomed 
to the tight fits of the dressmakers, that they “fall to 
pieces” when they are relieved of them. They associ- 
ate the loose dress with the bed or lounge. To be up, 
they must be stayed up, and to recommend a eomforta- 
Soa to them is not to meet a conscious want of 
theirs. 

It is a great pity, none the less. If they could once 
know what a luxury it is to breathe deepand full at every 
respiration, to feel the refreshment the system takes in 
by having the blood enlivened and sent bounding through 
the arteries and veins, to have the aids to digestion which 
such dress gives, to have their own strong, elastic muscles 
keep every organ in place and themselves erect; if they 
could for a while know this blessed luxury, and then be 
sent back into the old, stiff, straight jackets, they would 
fume and fret and rave in very desperation if they could 
get rid of them. 

As it is, they prefer to languish and suffer dreadfully, 
and die young, and leave all their friends, and their hus- 
bands, and their little children, and I do not see any oth- 
er way but to let them be sick and die till they are sat- 
isfied. If only the sinner was the sufferer it would not 
be so worth while to make a great ado about it, but the 
blighting of future innocent lives, which must follow, 
renders the false habits of our women in the highest de- 
gree criminal.” 





SLEEP. 


Dr. Bushnell, in his pleasant article upon “Night and 
Sleep,” speaks thus in a concluding paragraph :— 





“We look on a good man’s sleep and there is nothing 
so beautiful. It is Luther, who has worn out his pow- 
ers in some great fight for God; or it is Washington, 
half deserted by his country, when bearing its burdens, 
and now, forgetting all, he has fallen back into God’s 
arms to forget also himself. There he lies, uncaring, and 
receiving back, from God’s gentle fomentation, the pow- 
ers that shall furnish another great to-morrow. Stand- 
ing at the door of his chamber, and looking on his deep, 
still sleep, it is as if the eternal, ever faithful Goodness 
had him now to himself! And yet more touching and 
closer to the tenderness of mercy is the very bad man’s 
sleep. He has drank the cup of guilty pleasure dry. 
His tongue is weary of blasphemy. Having spent the 
power God gave him for good in a violation of his throne, 
he goes remorsefully to bed, and there forgets even his 
remorse. But God does not forget him or toss him out 
of the world, but he rests encircled by the goodness of 
God, nourished by his patience, to be refitted for to-mor- 
row. Probably he will do just as he has done before, but 
he shall have his opportunity of good, though many times 
forfeited ; for it is a great part of God's purpose in sleep 
to renew abused powers; else how many would never 
sleep again. Therefore, who of us can look on a world 
buried in sleep, a guilty, ungrateful world, broadly sunk 
in evil, and do it without some deeply affecting, over- 
whelming sense of the goodness of God ?” 





MRS. ESTHER MORRIS, ESQ. 

The following is extracted from a letter to a young 
lady by her cousin in Wyoming (a lad of fourteen), son 
of Esther Morris, Esq., one of the newly-appointed Jus- 
tices of the Peace in that Territory :— 


“You are informed by this time that your Aunt Es- 
ther Morris is a Justice of the Peace, and if not yet one 
of the “eminent women of the age,” she is the first wo- 
man who has ever exercised the judicial power, at least 
on the American continent. I am glad to say my 
mother is perfectly at her ease in her new position, and 
all our best citizens, and the press, are her open and de- 
clared advocates. I have just finished reading ‘Emi- 
nent Women of the Age,’ and when I think of what the 
first advocates of abolition and woman’s rights had to 
endure of public ridicule, and, much worse, were some- 
times scorned and hissed at and mobbed, the way for 
their followers now seems comparatively very smooth ; 
and they who will-finish the grand reform of equal rights 
will no more realize the hard work, self-denial, and suf- 
fering it required, than the polisher who has glazed the 
statue which has employed so many days’ hard work in 
quarrying and chiselling the rough marble to a beauti- 

u form. Iam mother’s clerk, and since her appoint- 
ment I have been busily engaged in studying law, and 
the forms used in our new calling. I think we will get 
along smoothly, and the prospect *of considerable busi- 
ness, too, is flattering; for most of the profession have 
promised to bring mother their cases.” 


— a SO 


THE poets and historians of England are coming out 
among the politicians, on the subject of the people’s dis- 
tresses and their wish to emigrate. At the Lambeth 
meeting of the National Emigration Society, a letter was 
read from Alfred Tennyson, in which he said it would 
be a suicidal policy in ministers to neglect the colonies 
which should be one with England, “body and soul. 
Mr. Froude denounced the “moneyed party,” and their 
notion that England “may go to the devil,” while they 
kept labor “cheap” and starved the workers. 
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‘THE CASE RE-STATED. 


The New York Tribune instances the recent employ- 
ment of women upon a jury in Wyoming Territory as 
an argument against Woman Suffrage as follows :— 

1. The rulers of Wyoming Territory have seen fit to 
ignore or efface all distinction between Men and Wo- 
men, so far as political franchises and duties are con- 
cerned. 

2. Thereupon, women are summoned to serve as ju- 
rors; and four of them did so serve in a recent murder 
case, and were kept out (in common with eight men) 
for four days, while they were trying to agree on a ver- 
dict. They finally brought in one of manslaughter. 

These simple, uncontested facts seem to us forcibly to 
exhibit the inconvenience and unfitness of such an ef- 
facement of a distinction which has hitherto been main- 
tained, and which seems to us conducive to the well- 
being of men and women alike. In other words, we 
deem it the dictate of God and Nature that those wo- 
men should have been at home, nanaging their house- 
holds and caring for their children, and their husbands 
serving on that jury in their stead. 

Such is our conviction, which any man or woman has 
a perfect right to reject and contest. In expressing it, 
we by no means intimate that those four Montana mat- 
rons were not and are not virtuous, capable and reputa- 
ble. We no not hint that they were incompetent to do 
the duty thus laid upon them. We do not imply that a 
purely masculine jury would have returned a better ver- 
dict, or rendered it sooner. We say only that it was not 
suitable and decorous that women should have been re- 
quired to perform that duty in that way; and whoever 
would make us say more or other than this makes up a 
faise issue, and seems to us conscious of inability to meet 
the point really in dispute. 


To which we reply— 

There is no necessary connection between voting 
and sitting upon a jury. In other words, a voting citi- 
zen is not necessarily subject to jury duty. 

The statutes of Massachusetts enumerate twenty-nine 


grounds of exemption from jury duty. But those who 


claim exemption are not therefore disfranchised. Would 
not maternity and household cares be a natural and le- 
gitimate ground of exemption from jury duty in the 
case of a female voter? Certainly, But does it follow 
that, being exempted, she should therefore be disfran- 
chised? Certainly not. If men are exempted for good 
reasons and yet allowed to vote, then—when we “ef- 
face all distinctions between men and women so far as 
political franchises and duties are concerned”—it follows 
that women, like men, will be entitled to exemption for 
good reasons, and yet allowed to vote. 

In fact, not one voter in a hundred ever serves as a 
juwryman. The writer has voted for twenty-four years, 
and has never been asked to serve. It is probable that 
out of the one hundred voters (more or less) connected 
with the New York Tribune—Messrs. Greeley and Reid 
included—not one has served upon ajury during the 
past five years, 

So far as any connection between Woman Suffrage 
and jury duty is concerned, therefore, the Tribune’s 
statement of the case evidently amounts to just noth- 
ing. Voting is the authoritative expression of individ- 
ual opinion upon public questions, and is the voluntary 
exercise of a natural right to participate in the govern- 
ment we are required to obey. Jury duty is also an au- 
thoritative expression of individual opinion. But it is 
involuntarily given, upon a different class of questions, 
under very different circumstances, and in a very differ- 
ent manner. 

The Tribune says, “It was not suitable nor decorous 
that women should have been required to perform that 
duty in that way.” That is to say—no woman, young 
or old, spinster, matron, or widow, the mother of chil- 
dren, or childless, otherwise occupied, or at leisure, 
should ever serve with men upon a jury. 

We dissent entirely from this opinion. 

Serving on a jury is a question of personal fitness. In 
many cases, women who are or have been wives and 


» mothers are far better qualified to weigh evidence cor- 


rectly than any man can possibly be. 

In cases of breach of promise, of seduction, of infan- 
ticide, of crimes which are complicated with the rela- 
tions of the sexes, a mixed jury of men and women 
should always be empanelled. Simply because no jury 
of men alone, or of women alone, would be so likely to 
render a just verdict in such cases. : 

In trials where the relations of women with women 
are concerned, a jury composed of women alone would 
be more competent to decide than any other. 

In cases where the relations of men with men are in- 
volved, where the points at issue are foreign to ordina- 
ry feminine experience, involving technical details of 
mercantile usage, or business intercourse, a jury of men 
alone would generally be preferred. 

But we see nothing unfeminine in the presence of 
women on a jury. Nothing indecorous in the combina- 
tion of intelligent, self-respecting men and women upon 
ajury. And we protest against the sweeping assertion, 
that all women should be, in all cases, excluded from 
jury duty, as essentially unreasonable aud utterly ab- 
surd, H. B. B. 





Far better than a more stringent divorce law would be 
amore general and more perfect understanding of the 
true principles of marriage. From a false regard to pub- 
lic opinion, or as a matter of convenience, or for the 


mere purpose of securing a home and being settled in . 


life, thousands enter into the most shcred of human re- 
lations, with no such feelings toward each other as will 
lead them to “bear and forbear.” There is a popular 
feeling that it is somewhat a disgrace to a woman to 
pass through life unmarried; and, shrinking from that 
obloquy, multitudes marry according to the forms of iaw 
when they are not drawn together by any qualities of 
mind and soul, and there is no true marriage of heart. 
What ‘wonder, then, that discontent and misery arise, 
and a divorce, if not sought, is often desired !—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


A YOUNG man, having devoted himself to the special 
entertainment of a company of pretty girls for a whole 
evening, demanded payment in kisses, when one of them 
instantly replied, “Certainly, sir; present your bill.” 











WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING, 


Miss Ida L. Greeley, a daughter of H. G., is writing 
“Tropical Sketches” for the New York Tribune, from 
one of the West Indies. 

Royal authoresses continue to increase. The Queen 
of Prussia has a religious novel in press. Noble authors, 
too, are asserting their right to be heard. The Grand 
Duke of Tuscany has written a book on Job. 

A publishing house in Paris will shortly issue a new 
yolume by Madame de Stael. The manuscript was re- 
cently found at Geneva, and is said to have been sup- 
pressed by the authoress at the request of her father. 


At the mines of the St. Mary’s Coal Company, in 
Pennsylvania, there is employed a young lady named 
Elizabeth Parton, whose duty it is to weigh and keep 
an account of the coal that comes down in the cars. 

“Olivia,” the well-known correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Press, is Mrs. Briggs, whose husband is Printing 
Clerk of the House. He was formerly an Iowa editor, 
but is more successful in the performance of the light 
duties of Clerk. 

Annie Blair, spinster, has just retired from the post- 
office in Waltham, Massachusetts, after having satisfacto- 
rily discharged the duties of the position for seven years. 
Friends gave her elegant soirée; also purse with $350, 
in token of, ete., ete., etc. 

George Sand will probably soon become managing edi- 
tress of Girardin’s Liberté. Emile de Girardin desires 
to retire from journalism, and he says he knows of no 
person more competent to succeed him than the author- 
ess of “Consuelo” and ‘ Indiana.” 


During the temporary absence of Superintendent 
Janney from the Northern Superintendency, that dis- 
trict is in charge of his daughter. A report was re- 
ceived at the Indian Office from the lady, stating that 
the Indians were quiet in that Superintendency. 


Mrs. Matilda F. Wendt, editor of the Neue Zeit, the 
German woman’s rights paper of New York, delivered 
an elaborate and very interesting lecture on the “Moral 
Deliverance of Mankind,” before the German Reading 
Club, at No. 200 Third Avenue, a fortnight since. 

The Woman’s Medical College graduated five students 
last week, including Celestia B. Loring, of Massachu- 
setts. Addresses were made by Mrs. Emily Blackwell, 
M.D.; Rev. George H. Hepworth and Dr. I. I. Hayes. 
Susan M. Smith, a colored woman, delivered the vale- 
dictory. She is the first woman of color who has gradu- 
ated as a physician. 

Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames is one of the correspon- 
dents of the New York Independent, and is said to be 
the best-paid letter-writer in Washington. She is young, 
bright and pretty, and has access to the best circles of 
Washington society. Her husband is an ex-Congrega- 
tional minister. She is also one of the editors of the 
Brooklyn Union, where she receives a liberal salary. 


Grace Greenwood is seen nearly every day in the Sen- 
ate gallery, at Washington, looking quietly on, gathering 
material for her interesting letters and articles. She is 
a brunette, with large, dark eyes, rather sharp-featured, 
a high brow, and just a suspicion of silver in the hair. 
In private circles she has given decided evidence of dra- 
matic talent by her humorous personification of char- 
acter. 

Among the notable ladies of Washington is Miss 
Belle Smith, a Western lady, who, after studying in the 
West for some time, went to Germany and spent two 
years in the galleries of Dresden, receiving encourage- 
ment from the King, and instruction from the best mas- 
ters. She made some very fine copies, and since her 
residence in Washington has won much and deserved 
merit by her portraits. She is a valuable addition to 
Washington, socially and artistically. 

Recorder Reeves has appointed Miss Hattie B. M’Con- 
key, Deputy Recorder for Ashtabula County. This is 
the first instance, we believe, in which a female has been 
appointed to this responsible position in owr county. 
We hope Miss M’C, will bear her new honors meekly. We 
will here say that Mr. Reeves’ office is a model for clean- 
liness, quiet and order. Is it on account of the humaniz- 
ing influence of female clerks? If so, up goes our hat 
for woman’s rights !—Ashtabula, O., Sentinel. 


The State Senate of Missouri has a woman as Engross- 
ing Clerk, and the Board of Water Commissioners, of St. 
Louis, recently added Miss Clapp to its staff,as a clerk in 
the water rates office. Miss Redelia Bates (Mrs. Dr. Fisch- 
er) isa Notary Public. Judge Knight travelled a long 
distance in the path of progress by issuing a license as 
a practising lawyer of the St. Louis bar, to Miss L. Bark- 
alo, a student of the St. Louis Law School, who was en- 
rolled as an attorney in the Missouri Supreme Court 
March 26. 

The Northwestern Christian Advocate says: “Mrs. 
Van Cott is to favor Chicago with a visit in about a fort- 
night from this time. She will hold a series of meetings 
in the Clark street church, according to invitation from 
the pastor and official board. As will be remembered, 
Mrs. Van Cott was licensed as a local preacher by a 
quarterly conference of our church in New York, and 
the conduct of the presiding elder in issuing the li- 
cense is now under consideration by the New York Con- 
ference. Her exercises are everywhere spoken of in 
terms of highest praise, and, so far as we can learn, her 
labors have proved a blessing to the churehes. Who 
shall dare dictate to Jehovah by whom he shall send? 
Let her come, and God give her souls for her hire.” 

The Springfield Republican says: “The annual mi- 
gration of authors and artists to Europe is beginning. 
Miss Alcott and her sister are waiting in Boston for the 
lading of the fruit-vessel that is to carry them up the 
Mediterranean to Messina, and there leave them to 
make their way to Sorrento. The task of completing 
her ‘Old-Fashioned Girl,’ in time for publication next 
week, has made Miss Alcott an invalid again, and she 
is looking forward to a milder climate in hope of restor- 
ation to health. The first edition of her book will be 
10,000 copies, nearly all sold in advance. 











The following scene recently occurred in the Iowa Sen- 
ate: Soon after the Senate was ealled toorder, the door- 
keeper announeed, “Message from the House,” and Miss 
Mary E. Spencer, Engrossing Clerk of that body, appear- 
ed, and modestly said, “Mr. President.” That officer 
replied, “Miss Clerk,” and Mise Speneer proceeded to 
read, in a clear voice, a message from the House in rela- 
tion to certain bills which had passed that body. At the 
conclusion of the message, the. Senators approved of 
this first official act performet by a young woman in 
the Iowa Senate by a general clapping of hands. 


Graee Greenwood, writing to the N. Y. Tribune of a 
meeting in Washington, where the Cuban Gen. Quesada, 
with some officers of his staff, were present, says :— 

“In answer to a question put by your irrepressible 
correspondent, as to their possible granting of suffrage 
to women at some future day, the gallant soldier some- 
what astonished his audience by stating that, at a re- 
cent election, some of the heroie Cuban ladies, seein 
there was nothing in the Constitution to forbid, wal 
quietly to the polls and deposited their ballots as citi- 
zens, and their votes were held good. Long live the 
Queen of the Antilles! I hope, however, I have not 
divulged something that will cause the Tribune to switeh 
off the Cuban track altogether.” 

Miss Marwedel’s Horticultural School for Girls, to be 
located at Oakland Farm, Brentwood Station, Long 
Island, will be opened April 15th. Miss Marwedel will 
soon issue a new prospectus with full particulars. 
Though the location has now been fixed upon, she is 
in need of some additional pecuniary codperation, for 
furniture, implements, etc. All who will take shares ($5 
each) will confer an immediate favor upon her, facilitate 
her laudable work, and in time doubtless receive the 
money back again, if desired. Any contributions in 
aid of her enterprise may be sent to the care of the 
New York A. S. Standard. 











“THE ADVANCED THOUGHT OF NEW 
ENGLAND.” 


‘«* The Commonwealth,’? 
NEWSPAPER, 


FOR 1870, 


Will be more than ever alive to the great interests that originate 
and center in New England, and particularly Boston. It trusts 
to lend a helping hand to 
ALL GOOD CAUSES, 
struggling for permanence to benefit the world. Though in no 
sense a ‘religious’ or ‘“‘moral’’ paper, it hopes never to be asham- 
ed to espouse those reforms which are the handmaidens of the 
»urest religion and the highest morality,— 
The Eradication of Caste in Social State, 
The Protection and Elevation of Woman, 
Universal Toleration of all Creeds and Colors, 
Opposition to Gigantic Monopolies, 
Exposure of Shams, new or old, 

Honest Wages for Honest Work, 
and, in short, whatever will make the world better by its advoea- 
cy or defense. ‘To this end we shall pay particular attention to 

HOME AND FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
which wiil be enlarged and improved. 
LECTURES AND LETTERS 

from men of brains and convictions, whose utterances command 


respect, and 
INDEPENDENT CRITICISM 
in all departments of thought, whether POLITICAL, LITERA- 
RY, MUSICAL, ARTISTIC, or DRAMATIC, promising 
Entire Freedom of Bagegeton, Guided by Candor 
and Truth. 
In a word, ; 


“THE COMMONWEALTH” 


may be expected to be the same bright, crisp, wide-awake, reada- 
ble journal it has been for the last tive years, only a little more in- 
tensisied, if possible, in purpose, and with its leanings, more than 
ever, in the right direction. 
We do not intend to be a mere negative exponent of New Eng- 
land thought, but purpose, to the extent of our ability, to 
MAKE OUR IDEAS DOMINANT 


in state, society, church, and all progressive movements. 


“THE COMMONWEALTH” 


is firmly established, and is read by thousands of intelligent peo- 
ple. This fact has arrested the attention of 


ADVERTISERS, 

who are reminded that their cards in the COMMONWEALTH (of 
which but a limited number can be taken) are not hidden in cum- 
brous supplements, printed only to be thrown into the waste-bas- 
ket; nor are they buried out of sight within the blanket-folds of 
a quarto paper. But in our neat, compact, folio sheet, with its 
lain, uniform style of typography, the favors of our business 
riends will be found sufhciently conspicuous to be seen by all, 
without resorting, at double or quadruple cost, to the hand-bill 
style of display into which too many of the daily journals have 
deguaneatel. Our rates for advertising, circulation and distinct- 
ness of presentation considered, will be found to favor the remem- 
brance of the COMMONWEALTH as 


An Excellent Medium of Communication with the Public. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 3: 


One copy, one year, to city subscribers. ............. $3.00 
One copy, one year, to mail subseribers............. 2.50 


(er Remit funds in Monxy OrnvxRs or ReGisteRED LxeTrERs, 
to ensure safety. 
Addresss 
Charles W . Slack, 
(“Tux CoMMONWEALTH,’’) 
8 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. tf 














THE CHRISTIAN WITNESS 


CHURCH ADVOCATE. 
The only Church Newspaper published in Massachusetts. 


This well-known and long-established Church paper, now in 
the thirty-sixth year of its existence, has been and is the stanch 
representative of the principles gf the English Reformation, and 
of such men, in our American Church, as Griswold, Meade, Bur- 
gess, oneng the dead; and McIlvaine, Kastbura, Johns. aud Lee, 
among the living. 

In DocraRine it stands upon the ARTICLES OF RELIGION, hon- 
estly interpreted according to the well-kuown sentiments of the 
English Keformers. 

In Worsuire AND RITUAL it advocates simplicity and hearti- 
ness, with due regard to order, and is utterly opposed to whatever 
tends to the revival of Romish practices in our communion. 

The Plenary Inspiration of Holy Scripture and its para- 
mount authority in matters of faith it fully accepts and constant- 
ly enforces. 

The Vicarious Atonement of onr blessed Lord it regards as the 
foundation of all the Christian’s hope of salvation; his oblation 
of himself upon the cross onee offered as “a full, perfect and suffi- 
-_ sacrifice, oblation and satisfaction for the sins of the whole 
world.” 

The present duty of Evangelical Churehmer. it believes to be, 
not the promotion of schism, but a fearless advocacy of the truth, 
with patient waiting upon God, It holds that our position in the 
Church is a true one, and can be made good by argument, and all 
the proofs of history nst every nsayer; and that truth, 
faithfully held a jessly will, in God’s good time, 
bring us victory. . 

It has always endeavored with these principles to unite candor, 
truthfulness, and a sincere respect for the rights and feelings of 

ners. 

Subscription, $3 
— copies sent 

Address 


A. WILLIAMS & CO., Publishers, 
At the Church Bookstore, 135 Washington street, Boston. 
Apr. 9. 6t 


annum; Clergymen, $2.50 annum. 
by mail. ” 








NEW TESTIMONY 
IN FAVOR OF THE 


EARTH-CLOSET. 





Boston, Dee. 20, 1869. 
Everything which concerns the health, comfort and welfare of 
the people isa matter of interest to me, as it should be to every 
other person. I therefore commend the Earth Closet system as, 
in my judgment, the most importent sanitary diseovery of the 
age, simple in its arrangement, sure,in its operation, and beneficent 
in its results. A careful examination of it is very certain te in- 
duce a trial of it, and the trial is equally certain te sustain al} 
that is claimed for it. Its merits need enly to be known to pro- 
cure forit the widest demand. Indeed, I think ne eommenda- 
tion of it cam be too strongly expressed. “Eureka” should be its 
motté or trade-mark. There should be at least oue Earth Com- 
mode in every household, for its signal convenience and utility, 
especially in cases of sickness, it being as easily removed from 
room to room as a chair ora table, and very neatly eonstructed 
as a piece of furniture. The one | purchased fulfils all my expec. * 
tations. WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 





LAKE Forest, Itv., Dee. 24, 1869, 
We, the undersigned, having used your Commodes for several 
months, and having given them as severe a test as they need ever 
be subjected to, take pleasure in testifying to their satisfactory 
working, and to the perfeet deodorizing properties of tine Dry 
Earth. Vor use either in public buildings oy private residences 
we consider them preferable to water-closets, as being entirely 
free from odor. 
KE. P. WESTON, Principal Lake Forest Vemale Seminary, 
IRA W. ALLEN, Principal Lake Forest Academy. 
E. 5. SKINNER, Secretary Lake Forest University. 
WILLIAM WARREN, Western Manager London, Liver- 
pool and Globe Insurance Co. 





New York, Dee. 22, 1869. 

If I had known before leaving England that these closets were 
procurable here, I should not have brought over the four 1 import- 
ed, as may sole object was to propagate here, by their intreduction, 
knowledge of an invention which so perfectly accomplishes its 
purpose that I felt sure, if once known, it must take. 

It may interest you to kuow that my attention was first attract- 
ed to the Earth-Closet system by finding at an English eountry- 
seat where I was visiting Earth-Closets in use up staiss and down, 
although the house, a handsome and well-appointed one, had 
water-closets on the saine floors. The fact was so striking, and my 
host spoke so highly of the Earth-Closets, that | informed myself 
farther about them, and decided to bring some out tothis country. 

I hope you will meet with all success ; for, whether regard is had 
toeconomy, health, or decency, the Earth-Closet is, fucile princeps, 
beating the water-closet decidedly on the first two points, and the 
every way offensive system which is in common use here in the 
country on all three. I am yours faithfully, 

HOWARD POTTER. 


— 


Send for Circular. Address 
Earth-Closet Company, 


Home Office, Hartford, Coun., 

19 Doane St., Boston ; 597 Broadway, New York; 513 Market St., 
Philadelphia; 1 Holliday St., Baltimore; 2 Carondelet St., 
New Orleans; 235 Main St., Memphis; 128 La Salle 
St., Chicago; 82 State St., Albany; Massillon, 

Ohio; 29 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa.;. 


Jan. 29. 115 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wis. 3m 





Woman Suffrage Tracts. 
PUBLISHED BY 
The American Woman’: Suffrage Association. 





No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the Cooper In- 
stitute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech im the New York 
Constitutional Convention, July 19, 1867. 

JOHN STUART MILL—Speceh in the British Purlia- 
ment, May 20, 1867. 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON—“Ought Wo- 
man to Learn the Alphabet?” From the Atlantic 
Monthly, February, 1859. 

SAMUEL E. SEW ALL—‘The Legal Condition of Women 
in Massachusetts.” Prepared in 1869. 

GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and the Public 
Welfare.” Speech before a Committee ef the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, April 14, 1869. 

No.7. JOHN HOOKER—*The Bible and Woman Suffrage.” 


No. 2. 
No. 3. 


No. 4. 


No. 5. 


No. 6. 


For sale at the office of 
The Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Price 5 cents, singly ; four for 10 cents; $2 per hundred. 

SF Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on reeeipt of 
5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 

Also, Jonn StuarrT MILu’s late admirable work, “The Subjec- 
tion of Women.” 25 cts., or 30 cts. by mail. Jan. Lb. 


MISS H. W. MERRILL, 
Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 


Jan. 29. 34 STUDIO BUILDING. 3m 


W. L. HAYDEN, 
Teacher of Guitar, Flute and Piano, 
Mar, 19. 120 Tremont Street. 3m 


A. KING, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing, 


16 Boylston Place, 
BOSTON. 4t- 











Mar. 19. 


A.M. MePHAIL & CO., 
MANUPACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


“Star,” “Crown” and “Grand” 
PIANOS. 


Ne. 335 Washington street. 3m 
EXTIRPATOR. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR removed painlessly, instantly and PER- 
MANENTLY. Call on or send stamp for circular to Dr. E. P. 
WILLIAMS & CO., Mason and Hamlin’s Building, 164 Tremont 
street, Boston, Mass. 3m Feb. 26. 


DRAWING SCHOOL. 
Instruction in Mechanical, Architectural and Free-hand Drawing 
given — 2 A knowledge imparted in a very short time. 

Mar. 4t F. RIC SON, 19 Tremeat Row. 


Feb. 12. 














